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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


JEROME KIELY 


OMETIMES a book review is like a naval review. At the head 
S of the line is your battleship, your subject, but stretching 

away astern are hundreds of other ships all of them with their 
own impact of cheers and flags, of course, but all of them too 
with their lines of perspective, their searchlights of contact, 
their build-up to the main subject. You couldn’t imagine St. 
John of the Cross as a Vanguard in such a review : history never 
doffed its hat to him. Fifty years of close written parchment and 
he wasn’t a comma in it, as the world inserts commas. The sea 
quenched the crackling timbers of the Turks at Lepanto, God 
blew and the Invincible Armada was scattered off Gravelines, | 
three Henries reigned in France, Elizabeth gave England a 
pirated golden age, the Council of Trent packed and unpacked 
its luggage, El Greco was painting in Toledo canvasses with a 
spirit of flame that will endure, Cervantes was born and Don 
Quixote in the mind of Cervantes, and Shakespeare’s eye was 
busy in England. But St. John never got in among these or any 
other headlines. True, he was intimate with la Santa: St. 
Teresa jokingly called him her “‘half-a-friar’”—he was a little 
over five feet tall ; she referred to him playfully as her “little 
Seneca,” and when he left Avila she said in a letter that there 
wasn’t another like him in the whole of Castile. But John never 
wrote letters, as she did, to His ‘‘Holy Majesty,” King Philip. 
For him there was only one business in life: keeping out of it, 
so that life could become love. ‘Ya solo en amor es mi ejercicio,” 
he says in the Spiritual Canticle. ‘“My business, my duty, is to 
love—that only.”’ St. John isn’t a subject you can light up for 
yourself like a friendly match by striking it any old where. 
He was never any old where, he was always in the presence of 
God. 
But now he is very much in the news, he is fashionable. 
People say, “‘there is a vogue of Trollope, of Donne, of John of the 
Cross.” The Third Programme has sandwiched him between 
Mozart and Bartok: they can hardly have known of the pas- 
sage towards the end of The Ascent of Mount Carmel where the 
saint writes: “It matters little that one kind of music should — 
sound better than another, if the better kind move me not more 
than the other to good works”; T. S. Eliot has paraphrased 
him magnificently and used him as a bit of pastiche in his own 
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“Four Quartets,” “his semi-mystical or pseudo-mystical verse 
(it depends on your point of view) of the late thirties and early 
forties ; then, those whose stomachs reacted favourably to 
Bruce Marshall’s recent novel The Fair Bride will remember 
how the author used a relic, the finger of St. John of the Cross, 
as a kind of corridor linking the carriages of the hurtling train 
of his story; and, of course, Salvador Dali’s “Crucifixion, 
after St. John of the Cross” is all the rage: why, even in Avila 
the servant-guide at the Encarnacion is more anxious to tell 
the visitor about the Dali painting than about St. John’s vision 
in Indian ink’ when he had recovered from the ecstasy. Now 
he only lacks a semi-biographical semi-religious novelist (bless 
the mark !) to make him a popular figure. 
~~ The novelist will have a score of dramatic scenes. Take two 
or three : the cell in Toledo where the monks of the Mitigation 
imprisoned him for nine months, only six feet by ten, “barely 
‘able to hold him and he is such a small man,” said Teresa. It 
was really not a cell at all, it was worse, it was a closet off a 
large hall, a closet without a window. Light? Well, there was 
a hole in the wall between the closet and the hall, and when the 
sun shone into the gallery at the end of this apartment a little 
light squeezed through to the saint, and that was but for a 
short while each day, and even then he had to stand on a stool 
to raise up his breviary to the parched trickle of light. Bread and 
water. They threw him a sardine now and again. He dreamed 
of saying Mass—“not while I’m here” said the Prior. He was 
utterly alone. Not utterly. There was music in his cell, the 
music of the poetry on his mind. His loneliness was a sonorous 
loneliness — “la soledad sonora.”’ He was a poet and a saint, 
and his tormentors could not whip his mind or his soul. One 
night he shouted in that cell, cried at the top of his voice: “A 
donde te escondiste, amado “where can you be hiding, 
Beloved?” He wrote it down in his “little book” —a few sheets 
of paper folded and folded again—he wrote other lines, other 
stanzas, and at the end the world had another poem, and 
there would never be a lovelier, a godlier poem than the Can- 
ciones entre el alma y el Esposo. 

What a chapter for a novelist! Or, when at Baeza one 
Christmas night he brought a statue of Our Lady through the 
cloister and knocked at every door looking for hospitality, and 
_ on the next day danced in front of the crib and sang “Mi dulce 
~ y tierno Jesis” to the Infant. Or, when he was dying in 
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unloved, unwanted, with pain amputating his legs and he said 
(as one remembers another priest, another poet, another man 
of sorrows, Gerard Manley Hopkins, would say three hundred 
years later in Dublin) “I am happy, so happy.” Why happy? 
Because God was granting him his three wishes—to die a simple. 
priest, to die where he wasn’t known, to die after having suffered’ 
much. 

St. John of the Cross was a mystic. For the first time in my 
life I feel safe in using the word—a word that has taken in recent 
times twelve directions at once and all of them wrong ones, like. 
a car out of control. In fact Padre Crisogono says—not just’ 
like this—that the word should be bracketed in the dictionary 
as applicable to St. John of the Cross only. He was a mystic in’ 


experience, a mystic in teaching. No other spiritual writer has — 


his range, his profundity, his incisiveness, his clarity. A sweeping 
statement, admittedly, but no more sweeping than the Castilian 
plain and the sky over it, and the breadth of one and the clarity 
of the other are in his commentaries. No spluttering runabout 
is St. John in the streets of the soul, as so many modern spiritual 
writers are. He is like a perfectly tuned, perfectly handled 
highpowered car, he goes out into the country places, brings 
you through the Valley of Quiet, over the rutted roads of the 
Purgative Way, up the great ascent to Mount Carmel. 

But all that is very caviarish, isn’t it? Isn’t St. John a 
kind of Einstein and do not the statistics say that no more than 
ten men understand Einstein? He is difficult reading, certainly, 
but not impossible, or if impossible, impossible only to those 
who have lost interest in their spiritual progress and repulsive 
only to the utter materialist. He is never diffuse, often quite 
plain: what of this for a succinct and simple summary of 
perfection 


Ignoring the created and inferior ; 
Remembering above all things the Creator ; 
Attention to the life that is interior ; 

For the Beloved love that is always greater. 


And he is always human. What else does one expect of a man’ 


who had a craving for asparagus to the point of miracles ; who 
_ knew men better than they knew themselves—‘they will throw: 
me into a corner like an Old rag,” he said before the General 
Chapter of the Reform he had established ; who had the quiet 
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humour of an honest poet? Once a nun asked him if God gave 
him the words of his poems, and he answered, ‘Daughter, 
sometimes God gave them to me, and at other times I sought 
them.” He is a great believer in essentials—“interior decoration 
of the soul before interior decoration of churches” ; he is St. 
John-like in his emphasis on love ‘“‘where there is no love put 
love and you will find love’; he has a wonderful facility for 
recalling a truth pithily: this one for preachers—“preaching 
is primarily a spiritual exercise, not a vocal.” 

How has the twentieth century English-speaking world 
become interested in the life and writings of this sixteenth 
century Spanish saint? Mainly through the enthusiasm and 
scholarship of E. Allison Peers, who, for over twenty years up 
to his death in 1952, acted as impresario for St. John. His 
translation of the complete works first appeared in 1935, was 
reprinted several times and now! it appears again in a handsome 
edition, revised throughout and entirely reset. To hope for a 
better translation would be to look for a higher than Everest. 
It is acknowledged to be the best translation of St. John in any 
language, and has become long since the standard version in 
English. 

One tiny complaint. The poems in my view have been 
translated too literally and appear a trifle stodgy. I prefer 
Roy Campbell’s translations, published by the Harvill Press : 
these combine faithfulness with freedom and re-interpret to a 
great extent the extraordinary music of the original. But no 
translation, however perfect, could ever play “that strain 
again,” and if any proof were needed of the soundness of Mr. 
Eliot’s theory of the aural imagination, then any reader who 
knows no Spanish except to pronounce it and who speaks St. 
John’s poems aloud will be able to give proof. St. John of the 
Cross loved the Canticle of Canticles and his own poems, like 
the Canticle, give delight on one level by their lyricism, edifica- 
tion on another by their inner meaning. Dying in Ubeda, he 
asked the Prior to read the Canticle to him and he heard again 
of the rose of Sharon, the cheeks of pomegranate, the chariots 
of Aminadab and the lovely feet in sandals. “Such jewels to 
give me,” said John, and then—“I am happy, so happy.” 


1The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross. Translated and 
Edited by E. Allison Peers. New Edition, 1953. In Three Volumes. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 30 shillings each volume, 


4 guineas the set. 
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“After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.”’ The fever in 
Ubeda, the sleep in Segovia. Peace. When I think of peace, I 
think of a morning in Kinsale that never happened, an evening 
in Segovia peaceful beyond the stirrings of imagination. You 
have seen a model of a church in silver in a jeweller’s window ? 
Segovia with the sun going down behind it has that kind of 
modelled hush in the window of your eyes. And for green velvet 
at the base of the model, there are poplar trees, thousands of 
them, showing every roll and slide of the way to the river 
Eresma as it circles the town. Once, as I moved higher and 
higher up the Cuesta de Zamarramala to keep the sun from going 
down, I was asked “are you an artist?” I wished I were. I 
wished I were an early Impressionist of genius and my canvas 
would breathe peace. But I would not be satisfied, because the 
peace of Segovia is a breathless peace. Weirs tangle the hair of 
rivers, but the weir of Segovia is but a comb that lines the hair. 
The sheep come home to a tinkle of bells that is a tinkle of 
water, the young people walk under the trees on the Alamesa, 
the boys fish studiously by the millrace, and the breeze is one 
the Romans had no name for—it is not a breeze, it is wild thyme 
growing in the air. The Templars’ Church of Vera Cruz lets a 
hayfork of shadows fall into the burnt fields, and in the sky is 
one cloud El Greco would have said was an angel. Then a bell 
rings in the valley : that’s the Church of St. John of the Cross. 
The Carmelite fathers are going to prayer. The sea of prayer 
will rise and fall, but in a sidechapel the waves will lap gently 
into silence. A quiet bay, this chapel where the bones of St. 
John of the Cross lie. Three Americans are coming up the Cuesta 
now, they are coming to see the Templars’ Church, which is 
described in their guidebook as “‘a twelve sided polygon (dode- 
cagon) having two portals, a model of the Holy Sepulchre 
Church in Jerusalem” and is marked with three stars (bless 
them !). They are passing by the Church of Saint John of the 
Cross—that is only a one-star attraction—they are leaving St. 
John’s Church in peace. El jilguero de Dios, the linnet of God, 

is not disturbed in his cleft of rock. There now, the bell is 
ringing again. The Carmelite fathers are at prayer. ‘St. John 
of the Cross,’’ they are saying, ‘‘pray for us.” 


JEROME KIELY 
St. Patrick’s College, Carlow. 


LATERAN AGREEMENT 


RoBERT CULHANE 


O* Monday 6 February 1922 Cardinal Achille Ratti was 
elected Pope. The Dean of the Sacred College asked the 

traditional question : ‘“‘By what name do you wish to be 
called ?” This reply came at once: “In the pontificate of Pius 
IX I was born into the Catholic Church and began my ecclesias- 
tical career. It was Pius X who summoned me to Rome. Pius 
is a name of peace and so, desirous of consecrating my efforts to 
the work of world pacification, as did my predecessor Benedict 
XV, I choose the name of Pius.” He paused for a few moments 
and then with all the determination of his Lombard character 
continued : “I want to add one word. In the presence of the 
Sacred College, I affirm my purpose of safeguarding and 
defending all the rights of the Church and the prerogatives of . 
the Holy See. But, at the same time, I want my first blessing to 
go out, as a pledge of that peace for which humanity is yearning, 
not merely to Rome and Italy, but to the whole Church and the 
whole world. I will, therefore, give it from the outer loggia of 
St. Peter’s.” 

Some of the Cardinals listened to this announcement with 
dismay : it was the reversal of a policy of fifty years’ standing 
for, since 1870, every new Pope imparted his first blessing from 
the inner balcony to the congregation within the Basilica of 
St. Peter’s. This act indicated the refusal of the Popes to recog- 
nise the Third Rome, founded on the destruction of the Temporal 
Power. But the majority of the members of the Sacred College 
weleomed the gesture of goodwill to settle the dissidio—the 
estrangement between the Quirinal and the Vatican which had 
lasted, with varying degrees of intensity, ever since the Pied- 
montese troops breached the walls of the Eternal City on 20 
September 1870. 

The pontificate of each of the predecessors whom Pius XI 
mentioned in his address to the Sacred College marked a new 
phase in the history of the dissidio. In the years immediately 
following the invasion of Rome the prospects for the future of 
the Church seemed gloomy. At a social gathering in Paris in 
1875 Ernest Renan spoke of the disappearance of the Papacy 
within a short period as a certainty. He prophesied that on the 
death of Pius IX the Cardinals, under Jesuit influence, would 
elect an out and out extremist as his successor. He would be 
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driven out of Rome by the Italian government. The moderate 
party in the Sacred College would then elect an anti-Pope. In 
medieval fashion mutual anathemas, excommunications and 
counter excommunications would follow. The great schism of 
the West would be re-enacted without the Council of Constance. 
This time the modern world would laugh the Papacy out of 
existence. Shortly before he died (1878) Pius IX humbly de- 
clared that he was leaving to his successor “nothing but ruin and 
tears.” 

The outlook soon brightened. With the election of Leo 
XIII to the See of Peter, the prestige of the Papacy was raised 
in a few years to a height unequalled since the Reformation. 
By the sheer force of his personal gifts and his great social 
encyclicals this King without a territory won the respect both 
of men of letters and of the masses. He embarrassed the Italian 
government by making the Roman Question—as the estrange- 
ment was now called—an international problem and by dwarfing 
the King of united Italy into an insignificant figure. “The Pope,” 
said King Humbert (who succeeded Victor Emmanuel in 1878) 
to a French diplomat, “‘pretends to be a prisoner. But he is 
far more popular with Italians and foreigners than I am: they 
come to see him, not me. It is he who still rules in Rome; I 
have only the edge of the chair to sit on.’) __ 


In 1903 Pius X came to the Papal throne. ‘We pronounce,”’ 
he said in his first encyclical letter, “that we know for our 
pontificate no other programme than that of renewing all things 
in Christ that Christ may be all in all.’”? This programme deter- 
mined his policy towards the Roman Question. The Temporal 
Power, just because it was temporal, had little interest for him. 
As a disturbing problem the Roman Question practically dropped 
out of international and Italian politics. Yet the new Pope was 
no obscurantist and even in the world of international affairs 
he upheld the prestige of the Church. As his Secretary of State 
he chose the young Cardinal Merry del Val. “I have chosen him,” 
he explained to Cardinal Cenci, ‘because he is a polyglot. Born 
in England, educated in Belgium, of Spanish nationality, partly 
of Irish descent, living in Italy, son of a diplomat and a diplomat 
himself, he is conversant with the problems of every country. 


He is modest, humble and saintly.” 


1 Mémoires d’ Auguste Gérard, p.118. 
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Benedict XV, of the school of Leo XIII and Cardinal 
Rampolla, ascended the throne of Peter in 1914. But the 
strength of the tradition in which he was schooled was in its 
readiness to move with the times. An attitude of intransigent 
protest would have stood in the way of his all too little recognised 
services to suffering humanity during the First World War and the 
difficult years that followed. He formally revoked the prohibi- 
tion on visits by Catholic sovereigns to the Quirinal and gradually 
an unofficial modus vivendi between Vatican and Quirinal had 
been worked out. The time was ripe for a complete settlement 
of the dispute and many minds were seeking a plan which would 
lay forever the ghost of 1870 when Benedict XV died almost 
suddenly on 22 January 1922. 

When Pius XI became Pope it was evident that a settlement 
of the Roman Question was only a matter of time. For more 
than fifty years the independence of the Holy See in the eyes of 
the world had been secured by its attitude of protest against the 
Italian state. In the nature of things such a position could not 
be a lasting one. Something had to be done to ensure the per- 
manent autonomy of the Vatican. 

Suddenly a new and dramatic change took place in the 
relations between Church and State in Italy. In October 1922 
Mussolini staged his march on Rome. A few years later the 
dictator climbed to complete power over the strangled corpse of 
Don Luigi Sturzo’s Partito Popolare. 

The early years of Fascism were years of intimidation and 
terrorism. About 1928, however, there were whispers and hints of 
an approaching settlement of the Roman Question. Just why 
Mussolini was anxious to seek peace with the Vatican around this 
time is not yet clear. Certain it is that his anxiety for peace had 
nothing to do with the welfare of the Church. Events soon proved 
this fact. But at any rate the hour of settlement had struck. 

It was the seventh anniversary of the Coronation of Pius XI, 
11 February 1929. On that morning the usual papal audience 
to mark the beginning of the season of Lent was given to the 
parish priests of Rome and the priests who were to preach the 
Lenten sermons. It was an abiding thought with Pius XI that 
before everything else he had to show himself at all times the 
spiritual father of his people. On set purpose, therefore, he 
spoke at length on pastoral topics and then, by way of con- 
clusion, remarked : ‘This very day, this very hour, and perhaps 
at this very moment, over in Our palace of the Lateran— 
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talking to parish priests We had almost said in Our parochial 
house !—a Treaty and a Concordat are being signed by Our 
plenipotentiary, His Eminence the Cardinal-Secretary of State 
(Cardinal Gasparri), and Chevalier Mussolini as plenipotentiary 
of His Majesty the King of Italy.”” The rest of the address—in 
which he rose to unusual heights of eloquence—-was a reply in 
advance to criticisms of the agreement. I shall quote some 
extracts from it in due course. 

The main objection to the settlement—one which weighed 
considerably with those who were heirs to the tradition of “the 
all or nothing” policy of Pius [X—was the smallness of the 
territory. Pius answered it in this splendid passage: ‘We | 
would look at things . . . as they were exemplified in Saint 
Francis, who had just enough body to retain his soul in union 
with it.” 

Pius XI would keep the spiritual trust committed to him 
by Christ joyously free and independent with the poverty of 
St. Francis. With a flash of genius he expressed the essential 
reason for the necessity of the Temporal Power. The Vicar of 
Christ, whose spiritual empire is universal and transcends 
national differences, must be subject to no earthly power. 
Bossuet, despite his Gallicanism, was firm on this point. ‘The 
Holy See,” he wrote, “in which all the faithful preserve their 
unity, should be independent in temporal matters.” 

The Church does not of course make a dogmatic tenet of 
the Temporal Power. Pius IX emphasised this point in reply 
to some extremists who agitated to have it defined as a matter 
of faith at the Vatican Council. In Catholic teaching the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, in virtue of his Primacy and quite indepen- 
dently of any territorial possessions, is sovereign and subject 
to no temporal power. But it is necessary that this sovereignty 
be made known by a visible sign to all nations, and while the 
secular powers (in the concrete organisation of states) demand 
territorial jurisdiction as a condition of sovereignty, the Pope 
must have at least a minimum of territory. If there were another 
more satisfactory way in which the independence of the Holy 
See could be secured and recognised, the Church would be free 
to select it. 

Continuing his argument that the amount of territory he 
had agreed on was not unworthy of the Holy See, Pope Pius 
said: “The territory which we have kept for Ourselves is 
indeed small from the material standpoint but from every other 
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standpoint it is great, the greatest in the whole world. When a 
territory includes Bernini’s colonnade and Michelangelo’s dome, 
as well as the treasures of science and art that are contained in 
the Vatican archives, libraries and galleries ; above all, when a 
territory houses and guards the tomb of the Prince of the 
Apostles, then surely it is fair to claim that in the whole world 
there exists no territory greater or more glorious . . . We are 
glad to see the earthly territory reduced to such minute pro- 
portions that it too can and should be regarded as being spirit- 
ualised by the immense, lofty and divine spirituality which it 
is destined to support and serve.” The Pope had effectively 
driven home the lesson that everything in the new state threw 
into relief the primacy of the Spirit in the government of the 
Church. 

While Pope Pius XI spoke to the parish priests of Rome and 
the Latern preachers, the actual signing of the Treaty and 
Concordat was taking place at the Lateran Palace. It would have 
been impossible to select a more deeply symbolic setting for the 
formal act which restored the Temporal Power. After the battle 
of the Milvian Bridge, Constantine made this palace his own 
dwelling. But later in that same year (312 A.D.) he gave it to 
Pope Miltiades as the Papal residence. Thus the Lateran Palace 
was the first property to be publicly owned by the Church and 
may be considered as the nucleus of the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

The famous Basilica of the Lateran, which is part of the same 
group of buildings, is the Pope’s own Cathedral and, as such, 
liturgically takes precedence over all the churches of the City of 
Rome and of the world—‘Omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarwm 
Mater et Domina.” This was the point of Pope Pius XI’s refer- 
ence to the Lateran Palace as his “own parish house.” : 
The boundaries of the Vatican City—the official title is lo stato 
della Citta del Vaticano—are indicated in a map annexed to the 
Treaty. They are too well known to need re-stating here. The 

whole territory amounts to only 109 acres. According to the 
Treaty, the Piazza of St. Peter’s is guarded by officials of the 
Italian government except on such occasions as the Pope decides 
to close it for religious ceremonies. The government has pledged 
itself to make no alterations in the immediate vicinity of the | 
new State without the Vatican’s consent. This provision made 
possible the splendid Via della Conciliazione, which is at once a 
memorial of the Lateran agreement and a worthy approach to the 
centre of Christendom. Territorial immunities are provided 
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for « number of basilicas and certain buildings outside the 
Vatican City. Privileges of various kinds are granted to other 
institutes. Thus one Frenchman remarks that the shadow of 
the Pope’s sovereignty broods over the entire city—an exaggera- 
tion, of course, but the germ of truth in it is worth remembering. 
In time of war it is difficult to bomb any part of Rome without 
injuring Vatican property. 

As a final settlement of all its financial claims on Italy 
(and above all, to make sure that the Fascist Government 
admitted the injustice of the seizure of Church property in 1870), 
the Holy See accepted £8,152,000 in cash and £10,869,000 in 
Italian State bonds bearing interest at 5%. Pope Pius XI 
insisted. once again on the recognition of a principle, while 
ready at the same time, despite urgent need for funds, to sacrifice 
much more that he could justly demand. The sum was consider- 
ably less than what the first liberal government of united Italy 
would have paid if the Holy See had accepted the allowance 
offered in its unilateral proposals to settle the Roman Question 
on 13 May 1871. 

The money tided the Lombard Pope, trained to live in 
frugal comfort, over a difficulty. In the early days of his pontifi- 
cate, there were many good-humoured jokes about his policy 
of all-round retrenchment. After all, was it not part of the 
nature of these Scotsmen of Italy—the Lombards—to be tight- 
fisted ? The real reason for the little bit of austerity was, like 
all true charity, hidden from the world. To relieve distress 
Pope Benedict XV had given without limit. His own very large 
private fortune went first and then he almost emptied bad 


Vatican treasury. 


In this silver jubilee year it is natural to ask: what have 
been the results of the Lateran agreement ? Some of them are 
so evident. that they do not need to be stressed. During the 
Second World Warit was of the greatest importance to the Church 
and aided her mission in several ways. The City of Rome was 
occupied by the Nazis and the Allied armies but both respected 
the Pope’s territory. More important still, the Treaty and 
Concordat are pocoguieed in the conaiipnion of the new Italian 
Republic. 

the news of the p first reached the 
world many forecast. the subordination of the Church in Italy 


to Fascism. The courageous struggle of Pius XI against the 
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insidious Fascist efforts to secure control of youth and education, 
his fight for the independence of Catholic Action, his stern 
rejection of the racialist heresy and his clear teaching that one 
could not be at the same time a real Catholic and a convinced 
Fascist, have long since convinced people of every grade of 
opinion that such a forecast did not come true. Unfortunately 
a number of ecclesiastics in Italy and many Catholics in other 
countries, less discerning than Pius XI, displayed an unwise 
enthusiasm for the Fascist cause. The long drawn out duel 
between the Pope and Mussolini is now part of the history of 
the Church. It will be sufficient to recall its first phase, and it is 
useful to do so because that first interchange expresses very 
definitely Pius XI’s estimate of Mussolini. 

On 13 May 1929 during the debate on the ratification of the 
Lateran Agreement, Mussolini told his hearers that he proposed 
to make them “the least lyrical and most frigid of speeches.” 
He redeemed his promise to the full. He stated bluntly that 
“within the State the Church is not sovereign, nor even free... 
because it is subordinate, both in its institutions and its members, 
to the general laws of the State.”” Then followed his blasphemous 
analysis of the origin and development of Christianity : “This 
religion was born in Palestine but became Catholic in Rome. If 
it had been confined to Palestine, it would in all probability 
never have been more than one of the numerous sects which 
flourished in that overheated environment . .. The chances are 
that it would have perished and left no trace.” Turning to 
education, Mussolini said: “In this field I am intractable. 
Education must be ours. Our children must be educated in our 
religious faith but we must round out this education and we must 
give our youths a sense of virility and the power of conquest.” 

Pius XI—the Pope of courage—was always at his best in 
times of stress. Next morning, having just read Mussolini’s 
speech, he walked without any formal preparation into the 
audience hall and, in his direct Lombard idiom, replied to the 
Dictator. He denied flatly that education should be in the hands 
of the State. “On this point we are intractable,” said Mussolini, 
claiming a monopoly of the training of youth for the State. 
“We can never agree to anything,”’ said Pius XI, “‘which restricts 
or denies the right which nature and God gave the Church and 
the family in the field of education.’’ Then came the conclusion : 
“On this point We are, We will not say intractable—for in- 
tractability is no virtue, it is rather a sign of weakness—but We 
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are simply uncompromising. . . . When it is a question of saving 
souls and preventing spiritual harm, We feel courage to treat 
with the Devil in person.” 

How did education fare in Italy in the years following the 
Lateran Agreement ? One would like to be able to answer that 
question with the enthusiasm of writers who claim a complete 
victory for Pius XI. It would take many pages to answer the 
question properly but I content myself with giving here the 
views which an Italian priest of wide experience expressed in 
private, and necessarily guarded, conversation during the 
summer of 1935, when the Fascist regime was at its height. 
“Outwardly,” he said, “everything seems well for the Church. 
Externally the contrast with pre-Fascist days is all in favour of 
religion. Foreign Catholics and many of our own ecclesiastics 
are impressed. But Fascist method is devilishly insidious and to 
my mind these years are making in the schools and outside them 
a breeding ground for Communism. There was at least more 
frankness in the hardened liberal governments which openly 
opposed religion. Their attitude unwittingly emphasised the 
importance of religion as a force to be reckoned with. Now in the 
Fascist ideology it is put before the schoolboy as a weak, un- 
important, subordinate element, incapable of holding its own 
against the virile philosophy of State worship and the deification 
of Mussolini. Worse still, we cannot warn the children against 
this danger, one has either to keep silent or praise the regime. 
It is a far cry from the days when we criticised the liberals to 
our heart’s content.” 

The aim of the Lateran Agreement, from the point of view 
of Pope Pius XI was to make the education of Italian children 
center round religion. To a great extent the Fascist regime 
frustrated this aim. It may well be that in altered circumstances 
the legal status of religious instruction in schools provided by 
the Agreement may bear much better fruit for the Church in 
years ahead. Another part of the Agreement has from the 
beginning been of the greatest value to the Church in Italy. 
For the first time in centuries it has enabled the Pope to appoint 
bishops in every part of the peninsula without any interference 
on the part of the civil power. I will conclude with, what appears 
to me, to be the greatest blessing which the act of 1929 has 
brought to the universal Church. 

To put it first in a few words the Lateran Agreement has 
thrown into relief before the eyes of the world the spiritual 
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mission of the Pope as father of all the faithful. It has helped 
considerably to emphasise the striking and edifying contrast 
between the Popes of the present period and pre-Reformation 
Popes of the type of Julius II. After all, a Pope like Julius II, 
determined to be the hammer rather than the anvil as sovereign 
of the Papal States, might win the admiration of the citizens 
of Rome but to the faithful in other lands he was more an 
Italian prince than the father of his people. 

Soon after the signing of the Treaty and Concordat, 
Cardinal Gasparri made a remark in the form of a joke but it 
was wholly in earnest. ‘‘We do not want,” he said, “‘to have to 
deal with a tram strike.”” To some who objected that the dignity 
of the Papacy was lowered on account of the smallness of terri- 
tory in the Vatican city, Pius XI bluntly replied that such people 
“did not sufficiently take into account the inconveniences and 
dangers of adding to the government of the universal Church the 
civil rule of a population, no matter how inconsiderable.’’! 

The avoidance of such inconveniences was particularly 
desirable for a Pontiff who continued the practice (which, in its 
intensified form, dates from the pontificate of Leo XIII) of 
addressing great encyclicals on social questions to all the faith- 
ful. Indeed we can now see that from one point of view the 
destruction of the Temporal Power in 1870 was something of a 
blessing in disguise. It made more effective Pope Leo’s teaching 
on the Christian principles governing the life of States and his 
charter of the rights of labour. Today the restoration of the 
Temporal Power—but in the symbolic form of the “Franciscan 
minimum”’—is surely a suitable background for the intensely 
spiritual encyclicals of the Angelic Shepherd, just as yesterday it 
added force and dignity to the unvarnished language of Pius XI 
declaring in the face of ‘‘prosperous tyrants”’ the Christian dignity 
of the human person. 


ROBERT CULHANE 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway. 


1 Quoted by Francesco Pacelli (brother of the present Pope) in 
Vita e Pensiero, 1929, p.6 . 
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ARE WE PREACHING THE 
ROSARY? 


GABRIEL M. Harty 


OME time ago a priest was heard to say that he would like 
to preach on the Rosary—but there was so little to go on. 

“T would like something to get my teeth into,’ he said. 
“T can only preach what I have studied and dug down under. 
But the Rosary, as it is usually presented, is mostly top-dressing.” 
The conversation came back to the writer when the head of an 
Order of teaching Sisters asked him to speak to a group of 
teachers on the “Spirituality of the Rosary.” “Father,” she 
remarked, “what we want is marrow: don’t preach to us on, 
or about the Rosary. Preach the Rosary.” I thought of the — 
words of Our Lady to St. Dominic and to Blessed Alan de la 
Roche: “Go—Preach my Rosary.” ‘“Praedica Psalterium 
meum !" Are we, I wonder, doing that ? 

At first sight, to preach the Rosary may seem a simple 
matter. How Ireland came through her dark night of persecu- 
tion by means of the beads and so on. And do we not dilate 
easily on the benefits of the family Rosary and on Father 
Peyton’s slogan, “The Family that prays together, stays to- 
gether” ? 

True, we are preaching on, and about the Rosary ; but are 
we preaching the Rosary? Are we, above all, preaching it in 
its full traditional sense, as implied in the old chroniclers. Our 
mother is a woman whose “memory is unto everlasting genera- 
tions” (Ecclus 24: 28) and when she recommends the Rosary, 
she means not the puny idea which we may have formed of the 
Rosary ; for she sees it in its full connotation as understood by 
the great apostles of former ages.* 

The call to a deeper understanding of the Rosary must be 
evident to everyone who meditates on the meaning of Lourdes 
or the message of Fatima. At Lourdes the Mother of God came 
with beads in her hands and actually taught Bernadette how 
to say it. And at Fatima she made it clear that she who is 
Immaculate is also “The Lady of the Rosary.” At Fatima Our 


1 The Rosary has had its golden age. If one may ju by what has 
remained to us from the spoliation of monasteries and is now to be 
found in various libraries throughout Europe, it might be said that the 
Rosary has had three distinct ages so far: The Primitive, the period 
of St. Dominic ; the Revival aoroneind of Blessed Alan (15th century) ; 
and the Theological period of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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Blessed Mother gave us something which, in the supernatural 
order, might be compared to atomic energy in the natural 
sphere. But we have not yet explored that power to its full. 
The call to the recitation of the Rosary presupposes a still 
greater call to the preaching of the Rosary. And we might add 
that, as there may well be a danger in stressing quantity rather 
than quality in the matter of prayer, so there may be a danger 
of giving people the ‘“‘window-dressing” rather than the reality 
in this also. It is a big thing if a hundred extra families begin 
to say the Rosary in the home. But it would be a bigger thing 
still if one family began to say this prayer as the saints must 
have said it. 


' For most of us today the Rosary has dwindled to what is 
only one of its elements—the prayer of petition. We are friends 
of the Rosary for “utility” purposes rather than for that of 
growing in the intimacy of Jesus and Mary ; we say the Rosary, . 
and we are exhorted to say it but we do not live it! 


And there lies the task of the preacher—to make men live 
the Rosary. For many years, I had been reading the works of 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange and, like so many others, I sat at 
his feet in the Angelico in Rome. But all this counted for nothing 
compared to my encounter with the humble priest I met at the 
Convent of Prouille: Father Garrigou had come to preach to 
the foundation house of St. Dominic in Languedoc. One will 
not easily forget the sight of that grand old man going around 
the garden with the beads in his hands. When I pointed to them, 
he smiled and with a magnificent French sweep of the arm 
declared : “The Rosary is a way, a truth, a life. The Lord has 
given us a religion of life and too often we have turned it into 
a religion of formulas.” 


It might be a good thing if every priest made a resolution 
never again to use the expression, “say the Rosary.” There is 
so much there besides saying and every other element more 
important than “recitation.”” We might suggest a working plan 
for the preacher by saying that his aim should be witiuilid 
to make his people : : 


Learn the Rosary 
Love the Rosary 
Live the Rosary 
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Each of these points would merit a separate article but 
space forbids more elaboration than an introduction to the 


subject. 


A hunt around the libraries of Europe, especially those 
which bring one back to the early days of printing, throws a 
great deal of light on the Rosary devotion through the centuries. 
Many of the finest works on the Psalterium Mariae, as it was 
first known, are to be found, not where we of the twentieth 
century might look for them. We would undoubtedly go to the 
section headed ‘“Devotional.’? There you would get all the nice 
things you wished for. But if you wanted the marrow, you 
would do better to go to the section dealing with ‘Preaching 
and Pastoral.”” This would be especially true of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, where we find a profusion of works 
entitled Annualia. These are collections of instructions on the 
Rosary combining solidity and beauty and covering the Sundays 


and Feast-days of the year. 


A few examples from these volumes may be helpful. From 
one of the most beautiful we note first the fine title page : 


Centifolium 
Vernas Flore, et Fragrans Odore 
Rosae Mysticae 


Mariani Rosarii} 


The author, as is generally the case with these Annualia, 
is a Master in Sacred Theology. Volume 1 is entitled Dominica- 
lium, and Volume 2, Festivalium. 


A few extracts from portions where one might least expect 
reference to the Rosary, will show the panoramic view which 
these men took of the Rosarium Marianum. In fact we will 


1“A Hundred-fold t M One 
Hundred Sermons on the Merit of Most Sacred 
Rosary of Mary.” 
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observe that if the thought is immediately Marian, it is mostly 
deeply Christian. 


Second Sunday of Advent: Thema: “Cum audisset Joannes 
in vinculis opera...” 

Synopsis : Rosarium est Vinculum 
quo interius anima jun-. 
gitur Christo, exterius 
vero ligatur daemon, ne 
noceat,+ 


Third Sunday of Advent: Thema: ‘ Medius autem vestrum 
stetit, quem vos nes- 
citis.” 

Synopsis : Christus et Maria sunt 
in medio cordis Sodal- 
ium Rosarii, ille con- 

-fortando, ista consol- 


Fourth Sunday of Advent: Thema: “Vox clamantis in 


Synopsis : Rosarium est vox cla- 
mans in deserto hujus 
mundi, et dulciter res- 
onans in coelo.® 


Few nowadays would preach like that Sunday after Sunday 
and Feast after Feast but, at least,it is good to know that once 
it was so. Before the days when Europe needed the reminders of 
Lourdes and Fatima we can certainly say that the Rosary was 
preached. In fact it would seem that in certain places all 
preaching was Rosary preaching. 

This revelation should awaken us priests and teachers to 
a realisation of our responsibilities. Are we unduly concerned 


Rosary is the Chain whereby the soul is interior! y united to Christ and 
exteriorly the devil is bound for fear he should 

2 “Tn the midst of you there is one whom you know not... Christ 
and Mary are in the midst of hearts of the members of the Rosary 
Confraternity—he giving strength, she bestowing consolation. 
voice in the desert... The Rosary is a voice crying in 
the desert of this world and sweetly resounding in heaven.” 
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with the fact that the people are not praying the Rosary as they 
used to ? 

Lacordaire, the greatest preacher of his day, remarked : 
“There is but one book—the Gospel. And the Rosary is nothing 
else than an abridgment of the Gospel.’”’ A certain priest, having 
organised the Rosary under its various forms in his parish, 
called together those who had been its chief propagators. He 
addressed them the words of Our Saviour: ‘‘Huntes praedicate 
Evangelium—Preach the Gospel.” “But we don’t know how 
to preach,” they answered. “I would remind you,” replied the 
priest, ‘of what Lacordaire has said. ‘There is but one book’... 
Spread the Rosary, then, among the families, see that it is not 
only recited but meditated in every home: it is the Gospel 
you are preaching !” 

In the light of the origins of the Rosary, this would seem > 
ver) true. The Rosary was the weapon given to the Order of 
Preachers at a time when the prevaling evil in the Church was 
the ignorance and indifference of Christians. St. Dominic and 
St. Francis began what might be called a renewal of evangelical 
preaching. Dominic by his words, Francis by his deeds, preached 
the ‘‘Verbi Incarnati mysterium.” The Rosary was for them, 
not primarily a “house of prayer’’ but a “‘schola Christi.” 

The words of Pére Mortier in his History of the Masters- 
General of the Order of Preachers are worth recalling: ‘Le 
Rosarie n’ était pas, a proprement parler, une dévotion, une formule 
de priére; cétait une méthode de prédication ...” Inspired 
by the Blessed Virgin, at a moment of moral laxity, occasioned 
by the small success of his preaching against the heretics, St. 
_ Dominic inaugurated a new form of preaching. He expounded 

to the people the mysteries of the faith and then, to obtain the 
Divine blessing, made his hearers recite the Pater and Ave. 
And so, between each mystery, he interspersed prayer. For the 
preaching lasted many hours and in order to maintain the interest 
of his audience as well as to give them some moments of repose 
while the mind and heart were occupied with God, it was nec- 
essary to find some salutary expedient. So, I understand the 
primitive institution of the Rosary, which combines not only 
the revelation of the Mother of God but the practical genius 
of St. Dominic. In this manner preaching and prayer were a 
mutual support and produced abundant fruits.”? 


1 Histoire des Maitres Généraux de l'Ordre des Fréres Precheurs, 
R. P. Mortier, O.P. Tome Premier, p. 16. 
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What happened in the thirteenth century and again in the 
fifteenth, under Blessed Alan de la Roche, and still later in 
the seventeenth, can happen in the twentieth. God grant that 
it may. 


tat GABRIEL M. HARTY 
St. Mary’s Priory, Tallaght, Co. Dublin. 


HARMONY 


A priest must bring his every action, every step, every 
habit into harmony with the sublimity of his vocation. 
Wherever he is, or in whatever work he engages, he must 
never cease to be a priest, accompanied by the dignity, 
gravity and decorum of a priest. Exterior dignity is more 
powerful than eloquent words. A priest who is ever mind- 
ful of his high calling inspires confidence amd attracts 
the homage of all ; while on the other hand if he forgets 
the dignity of his character, if he does not show in his 
exterior comportment more gravity than seculars, he incurs 
the displeasure of those very people who applaud his 
levity but are not slow to despise both him and what he 


stands for. 3 
—BLESSED Pius X, 1885. 
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EPHESUS 


The following extract is taken from The Devotion 
to the Heart of Jesus, by Father J. B. Dalgairns, Cony: 
Orat. (+1876)—EDITor. 


HE writings of the saints alone do not suffice to prove the 
existence of, any more than to create, a popular devotion. 
While doctrine in the shape of dogma issues from the high 

places of the Church, in the shape of devotion, on the contrary, 
it starts from below: it must influence the mass, before it is 
worthy of the name. 

Now I believe that it is possible to trace out the time when 
ecclesiastical history bears witness to a great popular devotion 
to our Blessed Lady. Place yourselves in imagination in a vast 
city of the East, in the fifth century. Ephesus, the capital of 
Asia Minor, is all in commotion ; for a council is to be held there, 
and bishops are flocking in from all parts of the world. There is 
anxiety painted on every face, so that you may easily see that 
the question is one of general interest. Most injudiciously have 
the heretics chosen to take the matter out of the terms of theology 
and to ask, not only whether our Lord had a double personality, 
but whether Mary was the Mother of God: more injudiciously 
still have they allowed the council to be held at Ephesus, the 
old see of Mary’s child, the beloved disciple, St. John. But 
perhaps they did not. know the love of the people for her, of. 
whose sojourn there, real or supposed, many a tradition lingered 
still ; nay, perhaps the Ephesians were not conscious themselves 
how much they loved her. . But now the fact is plain ; ask the 
very children in the streets what is the matter ; they will tell 
you that wicked men are coming to make out that their own 
Mother was not also the Mother of God. And so during a live- 
long day of June they crowd around the gates of the old cathedral 
church of St. Mary, and watch with anxious faces each bishop 
as he goes in. 

Well might they be anxious, for it is well known that Nes- 
torius has won the court over to his side. It was only the other 
day that he entered the town, with banners displayed and 
trumpets sounding, surrounded by the glittering files of the 
emperor’s body-guard, with Count Candidianus, their general, 
and his own partisan, at their head. Besides which, it is known 
for certain that at least eighty-four bishops are ready to vote 
with him; and who knows how many more? He is himself 
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the Patriarch of Constantinople, the rival of Rome, the imperial 
city of the East ; and then John of Antioch is hourly expected 
with his quota of votes, and he, the Patriarch of the see next in 
influence to that of Nestorius, is, if not a heretic, atleast of that 
wretched party which, in ecclesiastical disputes, ever hovers 
between the two camps of the devil and of God. 

The day wears on, and still nothing issues from the church; 
it proves at least that there is a difference of opinion, and as the 
shades of evening close around them, the weary watchers grow 
more anxious still. At length the great gates of the basilica are 
thrown open, and oh ! what a cry of joy bursts from the assemb- 
led crowd, as it is announced to them that Mary has been pro- 
claimed to be, what every one with a Catholic heart knew that 
she was before, the Mother of God. The Ephesians themselves 
were not conscious till then how intense was the love of Mary 
which was buried deep in their heart of hearts. Men, women and 
children, the noble and the low-born, the stately matron and 
the modest maiden, all crowd round the bishops with acclama- 
tions. They will not leave them ; they accompany them to their 
homes with a long procession of lighted torches; they burn 
incense before them, after the Eastern fashion, to do them hon- 
our. There was but little sleep in Ephesus that night; for 
very joy they remained awake ; the whole town was one blaze 
of light, for each window was illuminated. For many days after, 
the most celebrated prelates of Christendom preached of Mary’s 
praises in her own cathedral, and the people especially flocked 
in to hear St. Cyril of Alexandria deliver in his majestic Greek 
@ sermon such as you might hear now in Rome on some high 
festal-day. 

_- Now here certainly is a conscious affection for the Blessed 


Virgin, energizing in the mass of men. A life and death struggle 
with heresy has brought it out. In other words, by the grace 
of God, here is a popular devotion to Mary springing up in the 
Church. 


J. B. DALGAIRNS 
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TEACHING THE CLASSICS 


Meany! 


HE symposium, “The Place of the Classics,” which appeared 
in the February issue of The Furrow, will have been read 
with interest not only by teachers of Latin and Greek but 

also by the many others who, having themselves at one time 
done a course in the classics, are conscious of the benefits they 
derived therefrom and now feel that something should be done 
to arrest the present movement away from the classical lan- 
guages to more “modern” subjects. All the contributors agreed 
that it would be a bad thing if the classics were to disappear 
entirely and we may safely assume that this is still the view of 
the majority of our teachers and educationists. Then arises the 
practical question : how are we to safeguard the classics? By 
discontinuing our present system of teaching and examination, 
says Father Birch. But this statement, thought it does pin- 
point the real solution of the problem, requires far greater 
amplification than Father Birch has given. In the following pages 
an attempt is made to supply such amplification. It may 
be stated here that some of the suggestions offered will not 
prove fully effective unless their adoption carries with it a 
guarantee that the public examinations will be so framed that 
pupils can turn these suggestions to good account in obtaining 
marks. 

First of all I suggest that the study of Greek in our secondary 
schools should be confined to Honours classes. As Father O’Neill 
pointed out, it would be foolish to cut down on formal training 
in aecidence and syntax. With other languages a skimpy ac- 
quaintance with grammar may produce immediate results. How 

many of us have had the experience of being able to read French, 
for example, with tolerable ease after a comparatively brief 
study of the language. Similarly, with a very limited voca- 
bulary and knowledge of the grammar of a modern language, 
one could get along fairly satisfactorily in the country where 
that language is spoken. But all this would be impossible in the 
ease of classical Latin and Greek. A hazy knowledge of these 
languages confers little or no advantage over one who can read 
the classics only in translation. A first essential, then, is a good 
grounding in grammar. Otherwise even a so-called “easy” 


1 Father Meany is Professor of Ancient Classics at Maynooth. 
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author, like Caesar or Xenophon, will perplex the pupil con- 
siderably. Even those of us who have spent many years in study- 
ing the classics must admit, if we are honest, that we still fall 
far short of Macaulay’s scholar, who could read Plato with his 
feet on the fender. It is easy to talk in the air and to make 
grandiose generalisations about the cultural value of the classics, 
and to deplore the disastrous consequences that are bound to 
follow their disappearance from the curriculum. Generally 
speaking, these remarks are only valid where Honours pupils 
are concerned ; to a very large extent they do not apply in the 
case of Pass men. Hence, I repeat, do away with Greek for 
Pass classes. This will enable them to concentrate better on 
Latin, though it is doubtful if even then they will derive much 
value from their study of it. But as long as Latin remains the 
official language of the Church, it cannot be abolished, even in 
Pass classes, from our Catholic schools and colleges. 

We hear much talk too about the value of the classics as a 
help in discovering the etymology of many words in English and 
other modern languages. As far as Greek is concerned, I am 
convinced that only clever pupils will benefit appreciably in 
this way. Many of the words derived from Greek are somewhat 
technical, and the original root-words are often ones that the 
ordinary schoolboy rarely meets. For instance, how many from 
their knowledge of Greek were able to get the meaning of 
“myxomatosis,’’ about which so much was written in the news- 
papers some months ago, or of “‘chrestomathy,’’ a word used by 
Father O'Neill ? In view of all this, I submit that only Honours 
pupils should be allowed to study both Greek and Latin, since 
only they and not all of them either, will have the ability to 
acquire within the allotted time a sufficient mastery of these 
languages and their literature to make that study worthwhile. 

Some educationalists doggedly insist that, despite all 
arguments to the contrary, Greek should still be taught to Pass 
classes. They allege that the learning of Greek grammar is good 
as a mental discipline and memory training. It may be all that 
but the other subjects which the pupil has to study should meet 
this need sufficiently. And if there are some who cannot agree 
with this, then why not put the pupil to mémorising from one 
of those other subjects something extra that will be more useful 
to him in later years than half-remembered snatches of Greek 
paradigms and paremnens ? The geography teacher should be 

able to help here. 
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If it is felt that the total abolition of Greek for Pass pupils 
in our secondary schools would be a too drastic break with 
tradition, then these pupils could be allowed to compensate 
themselves to some extent by a history course that would cover 
in a general way the achievements of the ancient Greeks, with 
some emphasis on archaeology, a subject which, if properly 
handled, is bound to appeal to schoolboys. It should be possible 
to obtain a suitable text book. Many will find Webster’s Ancient 
Civilisation quite satisfactory. This volume is well illustrated 
and the subject-matter attractively presented. Some pupils 
may thereby be enticed to retain their Webster when they leave 
school. The fact that the author treats of other ancient peoples 
besides the Greeks and Romans should make the volume still 


more interesting. 


Now for a second suggestion : drop composition altogether, 
both in Latin and Greek, from the Leaving Certificate pro- 
gramme. This advice may come as a shock to some. I do not 
deny that the writing of Latin and Greek prose can give one a 
greater feeling for these languages but the small amount of time 
that can be given to composition in our present overcrowded 
time-table considerably limits its value and that time would be 
far better spent in reading more of the literature itself. Composi- 
tion (of the single sentence type) should be retained in the 
Intermediate classes to give pupils a better grasp of syntax 
and greater familiarity with grammatical forms. Even in the 
Leaving Certificate classes the teacher could from time to time 
revise syntax by oral drill of this kind. But there should be no 
formal composition, no translation from the vernacular of 


continuous prose passages. 


A third suggestion is that pupils should be ried to read 
classical authors not only in the original languages but also in 
translation. Under the present system even Honours pupils do 
no more than nibble at the corpus of classical literature. In 
Greek, for example, a typical Leaving Certificate Honours 
course consists of about forty chapters of Thucydides, two or 
three short speeches of Demosthenes and about 350 lines of 
Homer. And the bulk of Greek literature, as Diels once pointed 
out, is about ten times that of latin! The teacher may be able 
to extend somewhat this pitifully meagre course by reading 
passages from unprescribed texts but with so much history and 
composition to be done under the present system, he will soon 
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discover that any large-scale attempt on his part to introduce 
his class to a wider circle of authors is bound to be a failure. 

Many excellent translations of Greek and Latin authors are 
available. In Greek, for instance, Jowett’s Thucydides and 
Plato are almost English classics. Crawley’s Thucydides is also 
very good, while Sir Alfred Zimmern’s rendering of the Funeral 
Speech of Pericles is a gem of its kind. The Penguin Classics 
series contains very readable versions of many Greek and Latin 
works. Among the writers represented are Homer, Sophocles, 
Plato, Xenophon, Lucretius, Virgil, Caesar and Tacitus. The 
simpler dialogues of Plato, like the Apology and the Crito, 
should be well within the range of the average Honours Leaving 
Certificate student. Herodotus and Plutarch (the Parallel 
Lives) can also be read and thoroughly enjoyed in translation. 
Indeed the only effective way to give schoolboys any kind of 
synoptic view of Greek and Latin literature and a grasp of 
the thought-content of particular authors, is through transla- 
tions. But these must be good translations, of the kind men- 
tioned above. It may be of interest to point out here that Sir 
Winston Churchill’s greatly admired war-time speeches are 
alleged to owe not a little of their effectiveness to their author’s 
study of the speeches of Thucydides—in translation. 

I have dealt chiefly with Greek prose authors but there is 
no reason why many of the poets too should not be read in 
translation. Granted that the loss here is greater than in the 
case of prose, still it. is never so great as to make the reading of 
translations utterly unworthwhile. The translation of the 
Odyssey by Butcher and Lang, and that of the Iliad by Lang, 
Leaf and Myers make very interesting and rewarding reading. 
Jebb’s splendid prose version of the plays of Sophocles and 
Murray’s verse rendering of many of the plays of Euripides 
are further excellent examples of what can be done to make the 
classics available in modern dress. Parallel examples in the 
ease of Latin authors, apart from those contained in the Penguin 
series, will readily occur to teachers of the language. 

And now a plea for anthologies. At present our secondary 
pupils are given a complete text of some work by a classical 
author, for example, a whole book of Homer or Virgil or Thucy- 
dides. Generally they are required to read only a portion of 
each of these. I suggest that special anthologies of prose and 
verse, in both Latin and Greek, that is, four separate anthologies 
in all, should ultimately supplant the present text system, at 
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least in the Leaving Certificate. Anthologies are at present 
prescribed for the English course and there appears to be no 
reason why ones on similar lines should not be prescribed for the 
classical course also. Those of us who studied in the days when 
open courses were the rule will remember how wide and eclectic, 
by comparison with present-day standards, our reading was 
then. A well planned anthology, with an adequate introduction 
to each author represented, and notes on the selected passages, 
will give the pupil a far better grasp of the form and the content 
of classical literature than two or three set texts. It should be 
possible to include in an anthology of Greek prose some portions 
of the New Testament (the Sermon on the Mount and a few 
parables are an obvious choice), as well as selected passages from 
the Greek Fathers, especially the two Gregories, as well as St. 
Basil and St. John Chrysostom. Similarly, an anthology of 
Latin prose should not confine itself to pagan authors. Ter- 
tullian, St. Jerome and St. Augustine, to mention but a few 
names, provide plenty of interesting material. 

If the anthologies available do not satisfy these require- 
ments, new ones should be compiled. I suggest that this might 
be done by a committee consisting of persons teaching the 
classics in our secondary schools who have had at least 
six or seven years’ teaching experience. It should not be 
too difficult to form such a committee. Other teachers should 
be invited to submit suggestions. Even if this idea is found to 
be unacceptable, at least one thing should be insisted upon— 
the compilation of such anthologies should not be entrusted 
solely to University professors or to civil servants. It stands to 
reason that experienced teachers are more likely to understand 
the mentality of the ordinary schoolboy and if they are not 
allowed to compile the type of anthology we have been discussing, 
they ought at least be consulted and their opinions treated with 
respect. 

My next suggestion concerns memorising. This should not 
be confined to grammar and syntax. In the study of other lan- 
guages pupils are required to memorise a certain amount of 
' poetry. Why is this not done in the case of Greek and Latin 
also? The more capable students should be encouraged to 
keep a notebook in which to jot down passages which the teacher 
has prescribed for memorising, as well as passages which appeal 
to the boys themselves. Proverbs, too, could be included. 
Many of our proverbial expressions go back to the ancient Greeks. 
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In their original dress these proverbs are often in metrical form, 
which considerably helps the memorising of them. The Lord’s 
Prayer and the Beatitudes in Greek also deserve a place in such 
an anthology. In addition to all these I would suggest that prose 
passages in translation should also be committed to memory. 
Zimmern’s version of the Funeral Speech, to which reference has 
already been made, contains many passages ideally suitable for 
this purpose. 

Finally, I should like to make a suggestion that should 
appeal especially to priest-teachers of the classics. It is generally 
true to say that no matter how intrinsically interesting a sub- 
ject may be, it is ultimately the teacher who counts. The two 
basic requirements in a good teacher are knowledge of the sub- 
ject and an enthusiasm for it. I venture to suggest that few 
subjects fare worse at the hands of a poor teacher than the 
classics. It is easy to understand the reason. At first glance 
Latin and Greek are seen by the schoolboy as something utterly 
remote from his daily life and it is only a good teacher, one 
charged with the spirit of the ancient world of Greece and Rome, 
who can overcome this very real initial handicap. It is not my 
intention here to comment on the first of the two conditions 
mentioned above but perhaps I may say in passing how deplor- 
able and how opposed to the principles of true pedagogy is the 
practice, alleged to exist in some secondary schools, of appointing 
as teachers of Latin and Greek, even in senior classes, persons 
whose formal training in these languages ceased when they sat 
for the Leaving Certificate. 

But the suggestion I really want to make is this : secondary 
teachers whose chief or sole work is the teaching of the classics 
should be encouraged in a practical way to visit at least once 
Italy and Greece. A spirit of wanderlust, a yearning after 
far-away places, exists in most normal schoolboys and this 
spirit is bound to respond readily to the teacher who can des- 
cribe from direct experience, with a judicious helping of personal 
anecdotes, and relate to his class-work, the classical lands of the 
Mediterranean where our European civilisation was cradled. 
A counsel of perfection perhaps. But if the classics are to retain 
their rightful place in our educational system, then a counsel 
of perfection, which can effectively contribute to this very 
laudable end, should not be lightly ignored. _ 
‘WILLIAM MEANY 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR JUNE 


PENTECOST SUNDAY (John 14 : 23-31) 
“Infunde Amorem Cordibus”’ 


The analogy of a mother’s help to her child may be applied 
to the whole development of our weak spiritual life, which 
consists of exercising virtue in faith, hope and charity. ‘The 
house of God is founded in us by believing, grows in hope,” says 
St. Augustine; ‘‘but,” he adds, ‘becomes perfect through love.” 
We need a guide to initiate us, a mother to teach us how to use 
our limbs. 

(a) Not only this but by setting us in the direction of God 
and urging us to have confidence in Him, she instructs us in the 
truth. He inflames us with Himself, that is with His love, and — 
makes us love Him with His tenderness, with His feelings and 
with His own ardour. Just as a mother teaches her child to love 
with a strength and passion equal to her own and according to 
her likes and dislikes (thus forming a circle of fixed affections 
round her son that he never loses) in the same way the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity makes us love God ardently and 
through Him and in Him all creatures, “endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace’’ (Ephesians 1: 3). 

(b) A great thinker defined man as “mixture of soul, 
body and the Holy Ghost.” It is exactly so: the whole of man 
is there in the love which is the secret spring of all our actions, 
of all our being and all our life. And in proof of this when 
we are in sorrow, the Holy Ghost raises us up to exchange suff- 
ering for love and gratitude to the Lord. 

The famous geologist Pierre Termier had a son of fourteen, 
who came happily back from school one day and got into the 
lift. The cable broke and the lift fell, killing the boy instan- 
taneously. His mother was in despair but Termier said to her : 
“Don’t think, my dear wife, that the Lord asks a sacrifice of 
this sort from us simply for the pleasure of making us suffer 
but rather for the eternal happiness of our little boy. I feel 
that we ought to love God more . 

(c) Let us ask of the Paraclete—which means “Comforter” — 
to impress upon our hearts the love to make us grow in sanctity, 
_ 80 that we love with more than feeling, with impetus and good 
will, until our love has no bounds, is ready for any sacrifice. 
“The measure of love for God,’’ says St. Bernard, “is to love 
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Him without measure.” With deeds naturally, as well as words. 
Besides this we ought to show our love for the Lord towards 
our brothers. The charity we bear towards God will be shown 
in the love we bear our neighbour. 


“Servite Domino in Laetitia” 


The motherly help of the Holy Ghost is also needed in the 
infusion of the spiritual virtues—prudence, justice, fortitude 
and temperance. It is possible in a natural way to be prudent, 
just, strong and temperate. But these natural virtues are not 
proportionate to the superior inspiration which comes from the 
love of God, they cannot be used as instruments suitable to the 
sanctifying of our daily life, unless they are transformed into 
spiritual means of perfection. At this moment the Holy Ghost, 
like a good mother, watches over our spiritual growth by making 
us “presents” and by strengthening us in virtue in order to 
create the attitudes in us which will help us to receive the divine 
motions and by making us flexible enough to the action of Grace 
so that we may serve the Lord our God worthily. 

(a) Knowledge, counsel, piety and all the other gifts from 
the Holy Ghost are like the pieces of advice a mother gives to 
her child ; they make us fit to respond to Grace. Mothers take 
their infants in their arms, carry them here and there, protect 
them from the wind and defend them from danger. But the 
Holy Ghost does even more, for he gives us precious warnings 
within us, prepares us for exceptional situations and wisely 
shows our souls what we ought to do. 

(b) Little children that we are, stained by original sin and 
infirm in faith, we could never succeed in serving God with — 
perfection and joy, if it were not for an infusion of spiritual 
virtues (which permanently dispose us for a spiritual life) and 
gifts (in the many crises of our existence). Every one of us 
must have known the experience of an atmosphere of great 
spiritual intensity, of special lights, of the readiness to react in 
the face of a trial, of inexplicable inner joy and many other aids 
which pass unnoticed just because of the tempestuousness of 
their arrival. These are all sent by the love which the Holy 
Ghost offers us to sanctify us. , 

(c) Lastly if one day we should stray from the house in 
which we serve the Father, let us remember the sense of maternal 
feeling which the Comforter diffuses. Let us at that time return 
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to ask for His intervention, so that we may once more take up 
our duties as the brothers and soldiers of Christ, illuminated by 
the remembrance of the Sacred Chrism which had been placed 


on our brows. 


TRINITY SUNDAY (Matthew 28 : 18-20) 
The Glory of God and Our Glory 


There is a prayer which expresses our gratitude to the 
Trinity very well—the Gloria Patri. 

(a) It is a call to praise and gratitude. St. Francis de Sales 
often used to lead children who were learning the catechism to 
the baptismal font and make them kiss it and repeat 
the Gloria Patri in a spirit of praise and gratitude towards 
the Lord, in whose name men receive the purifying water of 
Grace. Let us also think of our baptismal experience every 
time we repeat this prayer. It will bring infinite advantages. 

(b) It is a call to faith and to martyrdom. In saying over 
the Gloria Patri we repeat our witness of the most important 
mystery of our faith, so as to defend it when we feel ourselves 
to be ready for persecution. St. Maria Magdalena of the Mad 
used to bow her head at the Gloria Patri, offering herself to 
God as a martyr. Sometimes she would grow pale as though she 
saw the axe hover in the air before falling on her neck. 

(c) It is a call to eternity and joy. When we repeat this 
short prayer let us think of our union with the Trinity “as it 
was in the beginning . . . and ever shall be.”” We have been created. 
for the immense joy of heavenly life. Perfect joy will only be 
possible there. “It is unattainable here,’ Cartesio writes, 
“because happiness is not the centre from which one is drawn 
but the rose that is given to one who has worshipped well.” 
That is why Rupert di Dentz called the Gloria Patri a vox 
laetitiae, a voice of happiness, a cry of hope and a foretaste of 


the greatest Good. 
The Sign of Our Devotion 


Jesus bade the disciples teach the baptised to cheers His 
commandments. Our faith in the Trinity would not be living 
if we did not lovingly follow His desires, devotedly and — 


tolically. 
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(a) It is a sign of recognition. When Father Damien, the 
famous missionary to the lepers, arrived in the first centre of his 
missionary activity, he found himself surrounded by hostile 
or indifferent Indians, whose language he did not even under- 
stand. He stopped in front of those pagans with a certain fear. 

The danger was soon over, however, because one of them 
came to his side with an air of protection and bent down to the 
ground to draw a huge Sign of the Cross. It is the symbol that 
can be recognised by the followers of Christ in any land and 
under any sky. Let us make it to assert the unity of our faith 
in the face of paganism, to defend ourselves in the name of the 
Trinity from any danger and to restate our will to obey the 
Three for ever. 

(b) It is the sign of an oblation to the Trinity. Romano 
Guardini says: ‘‘When you make the Sign of the Cross, do it 
well. Not hastily or so hurriedly that nobody can tell what it is 
meant to be. No, make it a real Sign of the Cross, properly, that 
is to say, slowly, from the forehead to the breast and from one 
shoulder to the other. Can you feel how it embraces the whole 
of you? Meditate closely upon it. Put all your thoughts and 
all your mind into it. It includes the whole of you, body and 
soul, blesses you and sanctifies you—thought and will. The 
senses and the emotions, actions and sufferings, everything in 
you will be restored to strength, signed, blessed in Christ’s 
strength, in the name of the God, Three in One.” 

(c) St. Laurence, who gave sight to the blind by a Sign of 
the Cross; St. Satiro, who crushed an idol by the Sign of the 
Cross; St. Benedict, who shattered a cup of poison; St. Nicholas 
della Flue, who put out a fire by means of this blessed Christian 
sign, show us that it is a sign of liberation. The Blessed 
Trinity always free us, when they are called upon, from spiritual 
shadows, idols in our hearts, from the poisons of many under- 
takings and from the fires of our passions. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
(Luke 14 : 16-24) 


“Compel Them to Come In” 


It is strange that the man who organised this feast sends 
out his servants not only to invite the poor and the passers-by 
but to compel them to come in and take part in the feast. 
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“Bring them in. . . compel them to come in,” he says. We see 
in this God’s plan of making use of men’s sufferings, poverty 
and trouble as esteemed titles to make them partake of His 
joy. Like sorrow, unhappiness and human sweat are imposed 
on us rather than chosen by us. So is the reward too almost 
forced upon us. In other words, we have to endure a hard test 
to compel us to happiness. 

(a) Hizani tells of a young peasant who was standing on a 
pier when a sudden wave in the storm swept him off into the 
water. He was terrified of the danger, because he did not know 
how to swim but he pulled himself together and got out. of it 
onto the shore with his clothes sticking to him so that he could 
hardly move. When he touched himself on the side at one point 
he found that an oyster had evidently been detached from the 
bottom during the storm and had got into his pocket. He opened 
it and found a priceless pearl. Real good luck. And it is 
the luck of those who suffer at the Lord’s command, through 
struggling for long periods against sorrow they learn how to 
keep themselves afloat and manage to re the shore, always, 
being buffeted by the waves of suffering and finding eventually 
that they have a marvellous gift as a reward—the Grace of 
God to entitle them to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

(b) We ought never to call anything bad luck. Each one has 
what is necessary to sanctify himself. The poor, the sick, the 
blind, the crippled ; those who toil in misery and those who 
are unemployed—all have in their hands in their very 
wretchedness the price of the reward. God turns tu them with 


the goad of suffering and compels them to enter His- 


Kingdom. 

(c) J: acques Riviére tells in his Examen de conscience of the 
wearisome journey made by a pilgrim, splashed with mud and 
_ dust on his long road. When he at last reached the great cathed- 
ral he was dazzled by the splendour of the pontifical rites and 
the pomp of the liturgical vestments. Everything was glory, 
joy and praise to God. The pilgrim looked at his muddy shoes 
and at the stains on his clothes, at the wretchedness of his 
appearance as he stood there downcast. Then the poet speaks 
to him: “Enter, even you shall enter in, united with these 
people who sing to the Lord. Forget your poverty, your stains 
and the mud of the road. Be joyful, for you also are His son and 
it is also for you that they are celebrating. Your vierteiseas is 
at an end.” 
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Thus our very weakness makes us love the Lord more. We 
have more faith in Him and He welcomes us to the places that 
have been left empty by those who, though nearer and more 
blessed, did not respond to His goodness. 


The Expansiveness of Love 


A thesis of theology states that “Bonum est diffusivum sui— 
Good diffuses itself.” Since God is the greatest good He wants us 
all to take part in His very Goodness. That is why He prepares 
a banquet of inexhaustible richness in heaven for all those who 
have been good on the earth. 

(a) One speaks of the Catholic missions as great “reclama- 
tions” carried out by the Church in the world. The missionaries 
go out to urge poor pagans into the Church, because many 
Christians no longer take any part in the life of the Church 
or are infirm members by this time or even completely dead. 

(b) St. Francis Xavier had no sooner explained to the 
Japanese God’s great love, because of which he gave His only 
Son to redeem the world, than this happened : “Why on earth 
did God, if He is as good as you say He is, wait so long before 
letting us know about it?” “Do you want to know why ?” 
answered the saint. ““Because God charged many Christians with 
the task of coming to tell the good news but many of them did 
not want to obey. The Lord has called a great many to missions 
and it is the fault of those men who refused the invitation that 
you have not heard till now.” 

(c) All this could be said of our refusal to serve in the apos- 
tolate and in general in all the co-operation which the whole 
lay body ought to give to the ministers of God for the coming 
of His Kingdom in all souls. Everyone has a responsibility to- 
wards his own brother. One day we shall be asked to give an 
account of it. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE SACRED 
HEART (Luke 15: 1-10) 


The Hidden Drama 
Every Christian ought to share the pity Our Lord feels for 


His sons, even for sinners. It is only the falsely faithful who can 
wash their hands of lost souls. Or despise them, like the Phari- 
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sees, who disapprove of Jesus in today’s gospel, murmuring : 
“This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 

(a) Recently Father Felix Morlion, the indefatigabie apostle 
of the Great Return, spoke in Turin Cathedral. He exalted the 
goodness of the Lord who left the ninety nine sheep to go 
and look for the one who had gone away. He made this comment: 
“A good shepherd nowadays cannot say that he has left the 
ninety nine sheep to go and look for the one which is lost. 
If you look at the statistics you will see that the average number 
of those who attend Sunday Mass in the big cities is not more 
than 20%, a striking indication of how many have turned away 
from the true life of the Church. Nowadays the good shepherd 
has to leave the twenty sheep which are safe in order. to go and 
look for the other eighty who are lost...” 

The blame for this terrible state of affairs must also be 
shared by those bad Christians who despise sinners, who do not 
worry about those who have gone away and who almost hate 
the many who are in error. 

(b) Do we know how to forgive, as Jesus forgave? Do we 
know how to love people in sin like the Communists and, while 
defending ourselves from their theories and lies, to treat them 
like brothers? Politics and the triumph of good ought never 
to make us forget the Christian practice of the Church, which 
hates sin but loves sinners. We ought to pray for them, do good 
to them, show ourselves generous and polite, in fact draw them 
in with a smile and not treat them with coldness or with a 
disdainful sneer. 

(c) What great ideals we all have if we knew how to dedicate 
our lives to carrying back souls to Jesus! In referring to the 
woman who looked for and found the money she had lost Mons. | 
_ Angrisani said: “If you are the coin of God, spend yourselves 
in the service of God.’? And what is it we really spend ourselves 
on? In the works of shadows. We throw our money into 
the sweepings of dislike and egoism, into the misery of the senses 
and false earthly ideals. O! may the Grace of God help us 
“to light the lamp” of Grace within us, “to sweep the house” 
of our resentments and shabbiness. 


My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord 


We find three sayings full of light on this page of the Holy 
Scripture. When the good shepherd finds the lost sheep he 
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collects his friends and neighbours together and says to them : 
“Rejoice with me . . .” The woman who found the lost money 
“calleth her friends and neighbours together, saying: “Rejoice 
with me...” And Jesus tells us that “there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 

It is an invitation to joy for ever. The Lord wants us to 
participate in his gladness for the conversion of sinners. 

(a) St. Thomas, commenting on asentence of St. Augustine’s, 
says that the conversion of a sinner brought about by God is a 
greater work than the creation of heaven and earth itself because 
the universe tends naturally towards good which is mutable, 
while the conversion of a sinner leads him to the eternal good 
of union with God (cf. 1-11, q.113, art.9). 

Now God rejoices in His creation and we rejoice in it 
every day. God has even greater reason to be happy at the 
return of a sinner and we ought to take part in that joy with a 
feeling of gratitude, fervent thanks, hymns of praise and jubilee 
as for a resurrection. 

(b) The Church herself exults at the conversion of sinners 
who became saints, so we too should all find accents of the most 
most ardent joy in the liturgy of the feasts in honour of St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, St. Ignatius, etc. She beatified an apost- 
ate like Antonio Neyrot, 2 monk who was taken by Saracen 
brigands in 1450 and allowed himself to be forced into abjuring 
his faith. Two months later, however, he was illumined by 
divine Grace and recovered himself gloriously by going about 
the streets in Tripoli and preaching Christian truth. He resisted 
flattery and torture and ended as a martyr for the faith, sing- 
ing joyfully as they stoned him. Think of him again when we 
repeat at the Vespers of his feast : “Daughters of Jerusalem, 
come and behold the martyr with the crown with which the 
Lord has honoured him on the day of solemnity and joy, alleluia, 
alleluia.”’ 

(c) A mother rejoices more for a son who has begun his 
convalescence than for the other sons who have never been ill. 
This is the way of Our Blessed Lord, who says: “that greater 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety nine just, who need not penance.” 

Let us rejoice over all the souls that are converted, for those 
who return to the faith and—listen, when we see a confessional, 
let us think once more of the words of the venerable Father 
Cormier : “I want to dance for joy at the sight of a confessional 
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and join with the joy of the angels, who are certainly singing 
joyfully of the compassion of the Good Shepherd and the good 
will of the sheep who have come back into the fold.’ 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


UNITY 


The priest, living in a permanent state of war against 
the forces of evil, will find that the faithful ewercise of his 
ministry will sustain him against a multitude of ruthless 
enemies. The individual is powerless but, bound together 
in unity of thought, unity of ambition and unity of work, - : 
we shall be invincible as a fortified rock and paralyze the ic 


ranks of our foes. 
—BLESSED X, 1879 
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CHRONICLE 


FILMS 


N two occasions during the past few months severe strictures 

have been made on film industry trends by Mgr. Albino 

Galletto, secretary of the Vatican Pontifical Film Com- 
mission and by L’Osservatore Romano. The former, who was 
reviewing the figures of Rome’s Catholic Film Centre, declared 
that the motion picture situation was becoming grave and that 
the percentage of films dangerous to morals was steadily in- 
creasing. Of 486 films reviewed in 1953, only 18% were approved 
for children and only 25% won complete approval for adult 
showing. French films with a 60% total of rejects led all the 
rest. Italian films were second with 39% rejects. The United 
States was third. 

The Osservatore, mincing no words, accuses the film industry 
of “exalting vice’ and of starting a market in screen stars that 
has “the cynicism and brutality of the white slave traffic.” The 
objection of film makers that the public want it that way is 
false, the paper declared ; “the public is given what the com- 
peting oligarchs of the Movie Republic want.” Those finally 
responsible are the industrialists, producers and directors. 
The actors finish up in a state of subjectivity, which precedes, 
but is immensely more serious than, that of the public. 

In view of the high percentage of French films rejected by 
the Office it is only fair, I think, to quote some extracts from a 
letter addressed by M. l’abbé Dewavrin, directeur de la Centre 
Catholique du Cinema to all French parliamentary deputies : 


De tous pays, des gens de toutes conditions, parents, 
éducateurs, soucieux d’un minimum de moralité, nous 
disent leur étonnement devant le carence de la Commission 
de contréle cinematographique frangaise. Depuis deux 
ans, en effet le visa de censure a été accordé sans restriction 
pour la jeunesse ni pour l’exportation & un nombre assez 
important de films licencieux qui relévent de l’exhibition- 
nisme, pour ne pas dire de la pornographie... 

L’exploitation de tels films en France est sans doute 
lune des causes de la depravation de la jeunesse et de la 
débauche precoce qui augmentent dans des proportions 
lamentables . . . Mais il faut songer également que ces 
productions traversent les frontieres et caractérisent aux 
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yeux des étrangers mal informés le gout et le tempérament 
du peuple francais La légende de légereté des Francais 
trouve ansi de plus en plus de crédit... 

J’ai pensé, Monsieur le député, qu’il était de mon devoir 
d’attirer votre attention sur ce probléme de la Commission 
de contrdéle et en particulier, sur les critéres qui devraient 
guider les censeurs. Ces régles semblent imprécises ou 
insuffisantes ... 

Pour le bon renom de la France et pour le respect des 
adolescents nous souhaitons, Monsieur le deputé, que 
V’ensemble de MM. les parlementaires prient M. le ministre 
de l’Information particuliérement chargé de la censure des 
films de prendre les mesures urgentes qui s’imposent. 


This recent decline in moral tone may perhaps be symp- 
tomatic of disease in the industry. The uneasiness may be that 
of the old courtesan making a last desperate play of her wiles 
to keep the eye of her master turned away from the fresher 
charms of her youthful rival, television. Whatever the cause, 
the effect is there and while the danger persists definite measures 
should be taken to minimise it. 

There are two ways of dealing with the problem, either by 
State or voluntary censorship or by the education of a sound and 
sensitive public taste. Neither method presents a perfect solu- 
tion so that a combination of both would seem to approach 
nearest to resolving the difficulty. The matter is of particular 
urgency in preserving the integrity of the minds of children and 
it seems strange that no attempt has been made in this country — 
- to enact legislation to prevent children from witnessing sordid 

and brutalised spectacles which even mature adults find revolt- — 
ing. One cannot hope to cure the evil by legislating against it 
and history has bred in us a singular skill in circumventing 
penal legislation. Nevertheless the danger can be lessened both 
by legislation and by the cultivation in wddition of a higher 
level of public taste. 

There are a few considerations about the problem of children 
at the cinema and the effect of cinema-going on children’s 
minds which I would like to make before getting too involved 
in the subject. The first is this : The Cinema is frequently used 
a8 a convenient scapegoat in cases of juvenile delinquency. 
This tendency to shift the blame is not of recent origin. One may 
find it in the first chapter of Genesis. The culprits themselves 
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are not slow to appreciate that an effective defence can be made 
by blaming the films, especially when they realise that it is a 
line of defence which will appeal to the existing prejudice in the 
minds of their adult prosecutors. I am reminded of a cartoon 
which appeared in Dublin Opinion some years ago which showed 
a youth, bearing a camdn, being led away from the vicinity of a 
broken window by a Guard. His companions were advising 
him from a safe distance : ‘Plead insanity, Mixer.” Listening 
to some of the lugubrious diviners of the evils of our time and the 
wickedness of youth, I sometimes wonder if lying and stealing 
were invented with the ciné camera. What invention (could it 
be the Magic Lantern ?) was to blame for the delinquencies 
of fifty years ago ? 

Another question I should like to have answered is this : 
How deep and how lasting are the effects of an average film on 
a child’s mind? Presumably the fleshy tablets of the adult 
mind are somewhat calloused with the passage of time and 
doubtless the softer substance of the child’s mind retains the 
image longer. Still, on searching my own conscience on the 
matter, I must confess that I recall very little of the Keystone 
Cops and Charlie Chaplin and the only influence they have had 
on my mind is a still unfulfilled desire to throw a custard pie 
or an over-ripe tomato at some inoffensive old gentleman’s 
bald head. Since coming to man’s estate I find it increasingly 
difficult to distinguish one stupendous, colossal, untoneeiene 
epic from the next. 

‘While conditions vary from country to country, it would be 
foolish to ignore the findings of a Committee set up in England 
to investigate the effect of the Cinema on children. The con- 
clusion reached was that the Cinema does exercise a definite 
influence over children’s minds and that this influence is some- 
times harmful. This may seem a rather meagre result for two 
year’s work and might be equally well said of, say, comics or 
card playing. It is interesting to note that while the films by 
reason of their exciting or terrifying content or because of 
brutality or suggestiveness are harmful to children’s minds, 
what is considered more dangerous by the Committee is “the 
regular portrayal of false values’? in so many films seen by 
children. 

It might be enlightening to make some kind of a gallup 
poll or to make a survey by means of a prepared questionnaire 
of the Cinema-going habits of children, urban and rural, of 
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various age groups and different social strata, of how much 
money they spend, what types of films they favour, what 
influence these films have on their minds and conduct. Judicious 
questioning by those who have the confidence of children or 
adolescents done in an informal way—while, “unconscious of 
their fate, the little victims play”—would I think provide 
much more valuable material on the subject than any amount 
of theorising. 

In no serious study of the problems of juvenile delinquency 
which I have read is cinema going listed as a principal or deter- 
mining factor in juvenile crime. Bad home conditions, lack of 
parental control, lack of religious influence, city slum life, 
absence of playgrounds, poverty, etc., are all responsible and 
determining causes. The fact that constant cinema going by 
juveniles is most prevalent where the above conditions exist 
is not surprising. After all, as the old woman said, ‘what have 
they but that and the cup o’tay?”’ But it does not validate the 
conclusion of post hoc ergo propter hoc drawn by so many 
whose only form of mental exercise is jumping to conclusions. . 


JOHN K. DEMPSEY 7 
Skerries, Co. Dublin. 


—<—. 
RADIO 


rk. J. C. Trewin has always appealed to me as a critic of 
plays. One of his outstanding qualities is his seemingly 
effortless ability to call up from his long experience of 
the stage a line, a gesture or a scene to illustrate his shrewd 
comment. He is gifted with an extraordinary memory, and he 
has been combining this memory with his great commonsense 
in a series on the Home Service Programme of the B.B.C. 
during the month of March. He set out “‘to examine some of the . 
things a dramatist has to do,” and he called, his talks ‘The 
Play’s the Thing.” I thought them delightful and enjoyed | 
wandering with him among familiar and unfamiliar scenes. 
The problem of Youth is one that has been ground out and 
pored over several times, and there has always been the temp- 
tation to speak glibly of “Juvenile Delinquents.” As Guest 
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Speaker at the Fifty-One Society’s last meeting, Bernard 
Faithfull-Davies made it clear that he preferred to speak of 
“Youth in Trouble,” and very clearly he spoke indeed. His 
main theme was that the disasters among youth too often 
spring from simple lack of love. As he said : The child is looking - 
for a mother and finds’a shift-nurse, often three of them in 
twenty-four hours. In these modern times the children want 
to get out of the home, and though he did not put it in so many 
words he implied that the children are imitating the parents 
who, themselves, spent too little time in the home. But I liked 
particularly the fact that he did not exaggerate. He made it 
quite clear that while the problem was a very serious one, the 
anti-social youth whom he had in mind made up only 1% of the 
population. It is only to be expected in a discussion of this 
sort that there should be some confused thinking. Not every- 
body can pick up the threads of an argument at a moment’s 
notice, and there was too great an inclination to harp on some 
particular points of the Guest Speaker’s introductory talk. 
However, Mr. Faithfull-Davies is to be congratulated on his 
excellent handling of the situation. He never deviated from his 
point, even when taken to task for things which he had never 
intended in his remarks, and he had an amusing turn of phrase — 
which brought welcome relief to many muddled passages of 
debate. 


Some very good and some very frightening points were 
made. We were warned that the Church and the teacher are 
losing their grip on youth because there is too much easy money 
to be made in too many easy ways ; and too much importance 
is attached in our day to the making of money. Again, it was 
pointed out that it is quite possible that the child very often © 
simply does not understand what its teacher is saying; not 
everybody can talk to children, and many teachers who may 
imagine that they are in touch with them are really a million 
miles away. It is something which should send every teacher 
back to his conscience. Then, of course, there was the scientist 
who insisted that the solution of the problem must ultimately 
rest on the classification of the children under their various 
scientific groupings, and this was well handled by Mr. Faithfull- 
Davies. He admitted freely that there must be classification 
but warned against the danger of the “little knowledge” which 
is passed on by the popular Press to mothers and to others in 
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charge of children. Children are first of all people, and must be 
treated as such if any good is to be done. 

It was good to hear from one speaker, who spoke of the 
influence of religion on the case, that it was his belief that the . 
solution of the problem must come from a “revival of simple 
dogmatic religion about right and wrong among ordinary folk.” 
But it was disturbing to feel that his suggestion was greeted with - 
politeness and with nothing more. There was the feeling that he 
had introduced something which really should have been kept 
to a more appropriate occasion. This reluctance to attach very 
much importance to the religious aspect of social problems is 
what makes one feel that there is too much groping in the dark 
and that while many may talk and many may work in a good 
cause there is a very grave danger that the talk and the work 
may go for nothing because of the lack of proper orientation of 
ideas. 

Bishop Heenan’s talks in the séries ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’’ 
were models of what such talks should be. He was reading from 
the Acts of the Apostles, Chapters 22-28, and commenting as 
he went on the various aspects of the arrest and trial of St. 
Paul. His series was headed “It Could Happen Today” but at 
no time was there any hint of bitterness even though he must 
have had in mind the many arrests and trials which occur behind 
the Iron Curtain in our own time. On the contrary, some of his 
best points were directed to the attitude of mind of the ordinary 
man-in-the-street, as, for example, when he commented on the 
reluctance of Felix to listen to Paul’s preaching: ‘But when I 
have a convenient time, I will send for thee.’”” How many people, 
the Bishop asked, have this same attitude to the message of the 
Gospel when it comes their way? “I'll think of it when I have 
time,”’ but the thinking is put off and the time never seems to- 


come. 


The talk which caused such a storm of protest from across 
the Border was neither more nor less practical than the others 
and only an uneasy conscience could have fastened on it and 
taken such objection to it. The Bishop has since made his case 
quite clear and the excitement has died down; but the fact 
remains that what he said that morning was quite true, and no 
amount of hysterical clamour from Northern Ireland can drown 
the public utterances of those in authority there : time and again 
they have made it quite clear that their idea of toleration does 
not agree with that of the compilers of the Oxford Dictionary. 
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A quiet programme without pretension or fuss is that which 
Margaret Rawlings presents on Sunday nights. It consists of 
simple readings of poems asked for by listeners and the blend is 
excellent. The quiet mood merits the title “Heartsease.” 


Patrick V. O'BRIEN 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, Co. Galway. ' 


PIETY 


So as not to be drawn into the snares of falsehood and 
in order to conserve the integrity of faith and doctrine, 
you must, above all, cultivate a solid piety. What St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen said of his father should apply to every 
priest: ‘Although second in doctrine, he was amongst 
the most learned in piety.” 
; —BLESSED Pius X, 1894 
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Message of the Holy Father on the occasion of Mission — 
Sunday 1953 (15 October 1953). 


a paternal heart “‘wide open to you” (2 Cor. 6 : 11), We 
W address you, Venerable Brothers and beloved sons, on 
the occasion of the annual Mission Sunday ; you who have 
the honour to be, on all the shores of the world, the untiring 
workmen of the Gospel’s progress, and sometimes too, alas, the 
sorrowful witnesses or glorious victims of most tragic trials. 
How can We not raise Our voice, at a moment so important for 
the future of so many Missions, to send you, even in the most 
remote posts, a message of comfort and hope? May each of 
you, hearing Our words, realise that affectionate solicitude of 
a Father’s, a Shepherd’s heart, which is Ours ; for, in the words 
of the prophet: ‘As the shepherd [is solicitous for] his flock 
in the day that he will be in the midst of his sheep that were 
scattered, so will I [be solicitious for] my sheep” (Ezechiel 
34: 12). 

Even in those places where for several years the Missions 
have experienced decided progress, giving grounds for legiti- 
mate hope for the future, difficulties are the daily bread of the 
apostle of Christ. We know well the generosity of willing sacri- 
fice, but also the suffering of loneliness, the exhaustion after a 
hard day ; We know well the joy of the priestly ministry, of 
charitable dedication, but also the discouragement which attends 
the best of workers as they confront too vast a task ; We know 
well the anguish of those Pastors who see new harvests ripening, 
and suffer from the lack of workers and the scarcity of their 
resources. Is it not true, moreover, that serious new motives 
for anxiety are, in many countries, weighing upon those mission- 
aries aware of the dangers, from within and from without, which 
menace their young Churches ? There are no longer any regions 
today sheltered from the disguised or overt propaganda of 
atheistic Communism ; there are no young nations where new 
aspirations and sometimes impatient pretentions are not being 
awakened, creating imperative duties for the pastors who are 
responsible and solicitous for the true good of their peoples ; 
in fine, there is no longer any country which can escapé the 
repercussions of international life and economic rivalries, with 
all their cultural and social consequences. 
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In Our Encyclical Evangelii Praecones We defined various 
points which demand your particular watchfulness and, in 
virtue of Our pastoral duty, We gave you opportune instructions. 
These We recommend anew to your meditation and We desire 
to join to them today, Venerab!. Brothers, this personal pledge 
of Our attentive solicitude, Our constant prayers and Our 
affection : that your sorrows and your anxieties are Ours, as 
your joys and your hopes are Ours. And in Our mind We do not 
separate from the pastors the members of their clergy, both 
secular and regular, who share their labours and their sacrifices ; 
the seminarians, hope of new Christian territories ; the Brothers 
and Sisters who spend themselves in works of evangelisation, 
teaching or charity ; the men and women of Catholic Action, 
summoned to the honour of collaborating in the apostolate of 
the Hierarchy at a moment which is perhaps decisive for their 
country’s future ; and finally all the faithful and the Catechu- 
mens, whose numbers We would wish to see increasing ever more. 
For is not this indeed, as it was for the Apostle, “Our daily 
pressing anxiety, care of the all the Churches? Who is 
weak and I am not weak? Who is made to stumble and I am 
not inflamed ?”? (2 Cor. 11: 29). 


However, as a mother bends with deeper tenderness over 
those of her children who suffer more, We turn with increased 
affection towards the dear, glorious Missions of the Far East, 
which today are giving the world a heroic display of faithfulness 
to Our Lord and to His Vicar on earth. 


Dear sons, behold how, for the sake of the Faith, whose 
intrepid witnesses you are, for the sake of that Hope which 
deceives not, whose light you bore to the multitudes sitting 
“in darkness and in the shadow of death” (Psalm 106 : 10), for 
the sake of that charity which made you the messengers of 
fraternal peace, you are now being treated, as in the days of the 
worst persecutions, as enemies of the public good, banished 
from society, delivered into prison and unto death. And even 
more painful than death itself for all of you, dear exiled mis- 
sionaries, is that you are condemned to abandon, in the torment 
ravaging them, those Missions so slowly founded, patiently 
established, strongly organised ; powerless, far from that second 
fatherland to which you gave your hearts, you see the dispersal 
of your flocks, the collapse of all that you built at the price of 
so many sacrifices. 
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And yet, thanks be to God, the Father of all mercy, Who 
has permitted that, under the blows of material persecution 
as well as under the pressure of the most insidious and perverse 
propaganda, the courage of the majority of the faithful did not 
weaken nor did their admirable resistance yield. Everything 
has been rooted out of the fields you laboured in except Faith, 
Hope and Love. And, if the preaching and establishment of 
Catholicism are compromised by the violence of its adversaries, 
yet they can not prevent Christ’s true faithful, those living 
stones of the Christian edifice, from proclaiming the truth by 
the heroic witness of their fidelity : Verbum Dei non est alliga 
tum. No, “the word of God is not bound” (2 Tim. 2: 9). 

This harsh trial of your former glorious missions recalls 
the opposition through which the primitive Church had to pass. 
Like your forebears of the first Christian generations, ‘“‘you have 
endured a great conflict of suffering ; partly by being made a 
public spectacle through reproaches and tribulations, and partly 
by making common cause with those who fared thus. For you 
both have had compassion on those in prison and have joyfully 
accepted the plundering of your own goods, knowing that you 
have a better possession and a lasting one’ (Heb. 10: 32-34). 

We keep before Our eyes and We preserve in the Golden 
Book of the Church’s roll of honour the glorious names of those 
Christian communities presently groaning under the tempest’s 
blasts ; and, with those names, the long list of those victims 
who during recent years have paid with their possessions, their 
freedom, their very lives, for the honour of rendering to Jesus 
Christ, before the whole world, the glorious witness of their 
faith and constant adherence to His Church. 

As We evoke these long-enduring sufferings of the Churches 
of the Far East, Our thoughts cannot but turn also, with sorrow 
but with pride and gratitude as well, towards those bishops, 
those priests, those religious and faithful, from various European 
countries, lands of ancient Christianity, who are united to you 
in the same trials through the self-same loosing of the forces of 
evil, who are associated with you in the same confession of 
faith by the self-same fidelity. At the present moment, from 
every corner of the earth there come to Us innumerable testi- 
monies of the emotion and indignation of the Catholic world 
following the violence recently used against a new member of 
the Sacred College, Our most dear son, Stephen Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski, Archbishop of Gniezno and of Warsaw, Primate of Poland ; 
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and We take this opportunity to assure him once more of Our 
paternal affection, and to raise Our own most sorrowful and 
most firm protest against this violation of the sacred rights of 
the Catholic Church. No one is unaware that she makes high 
claim to the liberty of her divine mission only in order to give 
more efficacious aid towards the true good of peoples as well as 
towards the salvation of all her children. 

The testimony of so many valiant servants of the Church 
has also its spiritual efficaciousness which, at the very height 
of the struggle, justifies the most legitimate hopes. ‘Take 
courage, I have overcome the world!” (John 16: 33). This 
exhortation of Christ’s on the eve of His Redeeming Passion, 
has sustained for twenty centuries the zealous and eager labours 
of the messengers of truth on every continent. It reminds 
you, Venerable Brothers and dear sons, of the value of your 
sufferings for the cause of the Gospel, and the privileged role 
which falls to you in the great undertaking of the propagation 
of the faith as soon as trials beset you. Through the Passion, 
the Faith took root in the world ; through it too the light of 
the Gospel penetrates into souls and into society ; through it 
are won the decisive victories of Christ. -All you who suffer are 
the first depositaries of these great hopes. With the grace of 
God, be worthy of the Church’s expectations ! 

Know, finally, that the Church looks upon you with emotion 
and gratitude. In present-day circumstances more than ever 
before, “she calls on all her children—wherever they may be— 
to be zealous according to their means in helping these intrepid 
missionaries by their offerings, by prayer and by fostering 
missionary vocations. In motherly fashion she compels them 
to wear the livery of tender compassion (cfr. Col: 3, 12) and 
to share in the apostolic work, if not in fact, then at least in 
their hearts” (Encyclical Evangelit Praecones). Indeed, when 
one considers the immense multitude still deprived of the truth 
of the Gospel, when one measures the full seriousness of the 
danger which besets so many, how can one not be—as We are 

Ourselves—seized with piercing anguish and impelled to pro- 

mote the works of the missionary apostolate everywhere and 

with all one’s strength (cfr. ibid.). God grant that an ever more 

numerous legion of young men and women may hear the call 

of the Missions; God grant that Christian lands may daily 

understand better their duty to help the missionaries’ work by 

every opportune initiative ; for is it not your best comfort in 
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the midst of your difficulties to know that this holy emulation 
and magnificent. solidarity for the progress of the Church is 
increasing among the faithful of the whole world ? 

It is with this confidence and with these feelings of fatherly 
affection that We invoke upon you all, Venerable Brothers, 
and dear sons, the most abundant out-pouring of the Spirit 
of strength and truth, and that We send to you the comfort of 


Our Apostolic Blessing. 
(Translation prepared by the Vatican Press Office) 


MARIAN YEAR 
The Month of May 


CIRCULAR letter from the Committee for the Marian Year, 

addressed to Ordinaries of the world, was issued on 9 April 

1954 and published in L’Osservatore Romano of 10 April. 
The letter expresses the gratification of the Committee at the 
collaboration of Ordinaries in organising, as an earlier letter 
suggested, days of prayer for the sick, for the Church of Silence 
and for priests. The Committee expresses its confidence that 
during the month of May the piety of the faithful will reach a 
new point of fervour, particularly in the exercises of piety. It 
suggests that the intentions of the Marian Year, expressed in 
the encyclical Fulgens Corona, might be associated with the 
months of May as follows : : 


Sunday 2 May The Holy Father 

Sunday 8 May Our Persecuted Brethren — 

Sunday 16 May Our Country 

Sunday 23 May Peace 

Sunday 30 May Vocations to the Religious 
Life 


It is the wish of the Committee that the prayers of children 
and youths should be particularly engaged in this crusade of 
prayer. The circular reminds Ordinaries of the courses of lec- 
tures and sermons on the mysteries of Our Lady which an earlier 
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letter recommended. During Paschal time and in particular 
during the month of May such courses should be intensified 
so as to draw still more souls to the reception of the sacraments. 
The letter concludes by exhorting the faithful to decorate their 
shrines and chapels of Our Lady and to construct new ones, 
modest and simple though they be, in public places, at cross 
ways and on hill tops so as to remind travellers of the Mother of 
God and invite them to meditation and to prayer. 


EXPLAINING THE CATECHISM 


In explaining Christian doctrine your object is to move 
the heart and to make it conform to the spirit of Christ, 
which you demonstrate with a few well chosen examples 
from Sacred Scripture. This is in keeping with the spirit 
of Trent, which tells us to explain doctrine “with brevity . 
and simplicity of speech.” With brevity because, as St. 
Francis de Sales tells us, “when there is too much leaf 
on the vine there is less fruit,” and with simplicity, in 
imitation of the apostles, who, as St. Gregory the Great 
tells us, “took the greatest care of the unlearned’ and so 
avoided all high-flown speech. 

—BLESSED Pius X 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS 


DEAR EDITOR, 

Father O’Neill (The Furrow, 
February 1954, pp. 73-6) does not 
mention the perennial subject of 
composition. This is a very 
valuable exercise in any language, 
and particularly in a modern 
language but in classics I think 
it has been given an undue im- 
portance. Time was when it was 
essential for the ecclesiastic, the 
diplomat, the educated man to be 
able to write good Latin prose 
(the question did not arise in 
Greek). In our day, however, it 
is the smallest minority that ever 
has any necessity to write Latin 
prose, apart from writing for 
private enjoyment. Our object 
must be to open up a wide field 
of reading among the ancient 
authors ; we must broaden and 
deepen the student’s vision of the 
literature which is available to 
him. For this reason I feel that 
much valuable time which could 
be spent to greater profit in 
interesting reading is wasted (at 
least on the majority of students) 
in the arid production of correct 
exercises in syntax. 

The present system of pre- 
scribed texts is tantamount to 
. placing a particularly close-fitting 
pair of intellectual blinkers on the 
student. We shall use Latin as an 
example; a parallel may be 
drawn for Greek. For the Inter- 
mediate Certificate the student is 
immersed in the grammatical 
minutiae of one book of Virgil and 
one book of Caesar. For his 
Leaving Certificate he pores over 
one book each of Virgil, Cicero 
(or Livy) and Horace. All the 
time he has hardly any idea of 
the varied richness of Latin litera- 
ture that lies outside this cramped 


selection of authors. What wonder 
if even the good student leaves 
school convinced that he has been 
wasting his time studying a 
truly dead language. 

Here I am treading on danger- 
ous ground but I do so with all 
due reverence to the great authors 
and their devoted followers. There 
is much in Virgil that is pedestrian. 
I would suggest that instead of 
setting one book, as at present, 
the complete Aeneid (and Geor- 
gics, if you will) should be set for 
study in the following way. Pre- 
pare an edition containing the 
highlights of Virgil’s poetry (in 
Latin) joined together by a run- 
ning commentary or synopsis (in 
Irish or English) of the parts 
omitted. As an example of what 
I mean I would refer to A. P. 
Sinker’s Introduction to Lucretius, 
which makes the study of that 
author very interesting. Each 
year the student would cover a 
specific number of excerpts in 
Latin but he would also study the 
complete synopsis of the remain- 
der. In this way he would get a 
better understanding of the com- 
plete work and of Virgil’s position 


in Latin literature. With regard. 


to prose for the Inter. Certificate, 
I should strip Caesar of the pre- 
eminent place he holds on the 
course. Apart from the fact that 
he is a most unlovable character 
and quite unsuitable as a model 
hero for youth, his Commentaria 
are devoid, in great measure, of 
any real interest for students. A 
very varied and interesting antho- 
logy of graded prose could be 
gathered from a number of authors 
including a short account of their 
life, works and importance in 
literature. This anthology would 
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also serve as a conspectus of 
Latin literature. 

Turning to the Leaving Certi- 
ficate course, I would recommend 
the compilation of anthologies 
of prose and poetry representative 
of all the main authors. The 
prose collection would include 
passages not only from Cicero 
and Livy but also from Pliny 
the Younger, Seneca, Sallust and 
others. Juvenal, Lucretius, Lucan, 
Catullus and other poets would 
feature in the anthology of poetry. 

The detailed production of such 
anthologies, I admit, would not 
be an easy task. Notes, particu- 
larly textual and critical notes, 
should be a minimum and should 
be aimed at heightening the 
student’s interest not only in the 
reading matter itself but in the 
personality and lives of the authors. 

I plead guilty to a total lack of 
enthusiasm for history. Prescind- 
ing from that personal bias as 
far as possible, I feel with Father 
O’Neill that the emphasis should 
be changed from the military 
aspect of history to the more 
important and rewarding study 
of the progressive development 
and change in spiritual values, 
in intellectual systems, in cons- 
titutional principles, which con- 
verged to produce the milieu 
which was the cradle of our 
Christian and European civilisa- 
tion. All this may seem to be a 
little too high for the secondary 
school pupil. Of course it must 
be broken up and fed to the 
student in a way suitable to his 
age and mind. But we must 
emphasise the fact that it was 
ideas rather than battles that 
made our modern world. We 
must teach the student the con- 
tinuity of European history rather 
than the petty details of every 
little battle and the rivalries and 
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squabbles of unimportant generals 
and princelings. 

Under the heading of history 
I would plead for a return to the 
general study of classical litera- 
ture and of the social life of the 
ancients, both public and private. 
In this department the modern 
helps of film strips and visual 
aids should be exploited to the 
full. The importance of this last 
point cannot be toomuch laboured. 
The simultaneous appeal to eye 
and ear will maintain interest 
where mere verbal exposition will 
fail. 

There is little use in the teacher 
making his Latin class the most 
interesting in the day, if the 
examination at the end of the 
course is to be set on a totally 
different principle ; parents will 
be little consoled at their children’s 
avid interest in the classics if 
they fail to pass in the public 
examination. The provision of 
anthologies would be a matter for 
the Government. In general, the 
system of competitive examinations 
is a grave drawback to a really 
good course in classics, as in other 
subjects. But that is a problem 
that needs a complete discussion 
for itself. 

BRIAN GORDON 
Franciscan College, 
Multyfarnham, Co. Westmeath. 


DEaAR Sir, 

I think it is true that the ten- 
dency of young students to select 
classics is diminishing in the 
United States. I think it is also 
true, however, that those who do 
pursue it represent the ‘“‘cream of 
the crop.” 

The subject of Latin, as I have 
found it and as my interest has 
continued through the years, pro- 
vided nuggets of value that for 
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me have been inestimable. Dis- 
ciplined thinking, sentence regu- 
larity, greater ease with English 
and comprehension of foreign 
languages are among the primary 
consequences. The significance 
and importance of my early 
training in the classics were 
borne out unmistakably to me 
during the past summer when I 
visited most of the countries of 
Europe. (Unhappily, my itinerary 
did not carry me through Ireland.) 
Classical traditions and classical 
concepts revealed themselves in 
practically all of my observations. 
Language, architecture, culture 
and even technical matters in- 
variably bore the hallmark of 
some classical influence. So 
whether we will it or not, the 
classics and classicism touch upon 
the daily life of a great number of 
Europeans. To ignore it is to be 
oblivious to the atmosphere in 
one’s surroundings. This is un- 
intelligent and recognition of the 
lack must be brought to the 
forefront of educators if the 
practical influence of Latin and 
Greek is once again to influence 
the daily activities of students 
and scholars. 

Even in the United States there 
is a classical tradition which 
permeates much of our business, 
technical and cultural activities. 
Only those who have some famili- 
arity with historical origins can 
truly appreciate the significance 
of these influences. It is reg- 
rettable, therefore, in a way, that 
the richness of life escapes many 
people because of this hiatus in 
their training. 

You may be assured, and I have 
this from first hand knowledge 
given me by classical teachers, 
that those who have studied 
Latin and who are pursuing the 
subject now represent community, 
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business and intellectual leader- 
ship. It is not assuming too much 
to say that the activities of such 
leaders might well be predicated 
upon and fashioned by the rich 
training of their early days. They 
much imbue their thoughts and 
actions with the clarity, purity 
and, indeed, rhythm of classical 
learning. 

I have taken the time to express 
some of my thoughts on the place 
of the classics as I do not think its 
destiny is a hopeless one. Indeed, 
it might well be that out of the 
maelstrom of human upheavals 


throughout the world and the | 


great complexity of human life 
that there might well be a rever- 
sion one day to fundamentals 
which would well include the 
clarity, simplicity and logic in- 
herent in the classics. 

Ivan L. MILLER 
1180 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DEAR EpDIrTor, 

I think that your contributors 
have not given enough attention 
to factors which have entered 
in within the last generation. 

Radio and faster and easier 
travel have enhanced the value 
of the living language and under- 
lined the futility of the classics. 

Many a classics graduate must 
regret, as he listens to the wire- 
less, that he has not studied: ins- 
tead a foreign Things 
were altogether different fifty 
years ago. Most men then spent 
their time in the library and 
foreign contacts were few. But, 
even then, it required more of an 
effort to remember a dead lan- 
guage than a living one, after 
one had _ left school. But 
now, when the living foreign 
voice can be heard daily. in every 
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home, the advantage that a 
spoken language has in being 
easily retained, is increased a 
thousandfold. 

And when people today seek 
practical and scientific subjects, 
it is not fair to dub their attitude 
as utilitarian. It is absolutely 
necessary for them to do so in 
the competition of modern life. 
Even in our own industry of 
agriculture there has _ recently 
been what may be termed a 
chemical revolution and it is 
patriotic as well as necessary to 
put oneself abreast of scientific 
and mechanical progress. 


Now, too, more students than 
ever attend our secondary schools 
and more are seeking employment 
immediately after completing the 
secondary course. There is more 
need than ever to cater for these 
latter boys in view of the increased 
competition and to provide them 
with courses that will help them 
to find positions. The classics 
are of little use to such boys. 
Even culturally—on the admis- 
sion of their advocates—the clas- 
sics will have achieved but little 
at that stage. And I do not 
think that any of the famous 
advocates of the classics who 
regarded culture as a means of 
enriching the personality and of 
adding dignity and fulfilment to 
leisure, ever intended it to be 
pursued to the hazard of finding 
a living. And I need not say that 
the loss would be everyone’s, if 
our seminaries ceased to attract 
boys intended for other professions 
than the Church. Here it may be 
mentioned that to meet the needs 
of the recent industrial develop- 
ment in Canada many Catholic 
schools adapted their programmes 
to meet more practical needs and 
in so doing earned the gratitude 
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of their pupils and the commenda- 
tion of the public. 

Intermediate statistics show 
that the classics have declined. 
But even so, the figures are 
flattering to the classics. For 
many of those listed under the 
classics would, if they had their 
way, do at least one modern 
language instead. Reasons of 
economy or convenience often 
induce boys to attend the school 
nearest their home, and in the 
classical schools it is often a 
house-rule to do the classical 
subjects or else. Because no other 
subject is available, a classical 
subject must be taken to fill the 
quota required for the Inter 
mediate or Matriculation. 

In so far as the Church spon- 
sored the classics, it sponsored 
them as creatures of their time— 
yielding rich results when other 
avenues to knowledge were not. 
available or discovered and ap- 
pealing to men who were impressed 
by the glories of an age that was 
still recent. But the Church—a 
living, growing body—may at any 
time give special encouragement 
to any other branch of know- 
ledge that in different circum- 
stances is specially conducive to 
truth. I may recall that it is part. 
of the catholicity of the Church 
that it seeks the seeds of truth 
and that it cherishes all genuine 
values wherever they are to he 
found and it readily grants that. 
the noble and good is often found 
in pagan and unchristian en- 
vironments. 

It may well be that the spiritual. 
treasures of the classics are, by 
now, essentially assimilated (for 
dead languages have their limits), 
and that a study of subjects that 
are being continually augmented 
may yield richer new contributions. 
to the Church’s catholic store. 
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Certainly among the more strik- 
ing problems of the day are the 
apparent difficulties posed by 
science, and it is important to 
make these new sciences fruitful 
for the faith, and to demonstrate 
from within that they not only 
do not oppose, but actually 
corroborate, the infallible truths 
of faith. Thus it is quite possible 
that in the age now with us a 
greater attention to other sub- 
jects than the classics may actual- 
ly be in the best interests of the 
Church. 

The legend of the classics was 
evidently completely accepted by 
the Intermediate until quite re- 
cently. Then when only 300 
marks were allotted to Science 
and to each of the modern lan- 
guages, 400 marks were given to 
Greek and to Latin. Even now 
when a more just balance is 
observed and when each of the 
modern languages and Science 
get the same mark as Greek—400, 
Commerce and Drawing get only 
300 each while Manual Instruc- 
tion gets only 200. 

In this discouragement of the 
practical our Intermediate is 
not fulfilling the functions 
of true education. This is a 
strong statement, but it can be 
proved. Education is a drawing 
out of one’s abilities, but it is 
evident from the marks quoted 
alone, that the Intermediate gives 
no encouragement to discover or 
develop the latent practical ability 
of boys who follow its course. 
And surely it is unjustifiable to 


presume that a boy’s true abilities 
have been set at the age at which 
he enters a secondary school. A 
boy may even be successful at 
languages but if his true genius 
lies along some practical line 
and if it is not developed, then 
the world and he will be the poorer. 
It may seem like suggesting the 
obvious but as every specialist 
seems to think that his own sub- 
ject should be included (especially 
if he has given his life to it) it 
should be said that in choosing a 
programme one should consider 
the greatest good and needs of all. 
The following may perhaps be 
considered as a nucleus to suit 
every school: Irish, English, one 
modern language taught well, (we 
should give no colour to the 
charge that is sometimes made 
that we are an insular people.) 
Latin (with less slavish grammar 
and less importance attached to 
the practice of translating into a 
dead language, with knowledge of 
ideas and customs the chief aim), 
Mathematics and Science with 
more practical bias as groundwork 
for such opportunity—offering car- 
eers as productive engineering. 
And if—apart from Latin—one 
subject should get special atten- 
tion in our seminaries, it is 
Euclid—for its thought processes 
of inference and deduction are 
those of dogmatic theology and 
will be most helpful in the study 
of a faith that is built on the 
foundation of reason. . 
EvuGENE McDERMOTT 
Meenaross, Dunloe, Co. Donegal 


ARE WE SPIRITUALLY ARTICULATE ? 


EDITOR, 

Would you allow me to add a 
postscript to my letter in your 
January issue. Probably the 
greatest obstacle to a right em- 


phasis on the Faith as the know- 
ledge and love of a Person is our 
fear of being spiritually articulate. 
This fear seems to be spread 
equally throughout the English- 
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speaking world. It is a legacy of 
the Penal times and of the 
eighteenth century horror of en- 
thusiasm. Lord Robert Cecil 
tells us in his memoirs how as an 
Anglican he was taught to be 
fiercely reticent about his religion. 
About fifteen or twenty years ago 
in your contemporary, the Clergy 
Review, there was a series of 
what are now called profiles of 
distinguished Victorian priests in 
England. It was noted of each of 
them that they were intensely re- 
ticent about their piety. 

I wrote protesting that this was 
not a virtue but a weakness, pre- 
venting the effective transmission 
of our spiritual. heritage. My 
letter was printed with approval 
but it was not followed up. 
Perhaps you will allow me to 
return to the charge. Prayer and 
the spiritual life generally is a 
craft. It seems utterly wrong 
that in this, the greatest of them, 
the master-craftsmen should be 
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shy of showing that they are 
personally trying to be masters 
of their trade and content them- 
selves with referring to the text 
books. Moreover, if it is agreed 
that it is lamentable to be in- 
articulate in every other profes- 
sion, how much more so for us who 
are called to be masters in the 
new Israel. An exaggerated fear 
of showing our love for our Divine 
Lord and His Immaculate Mother 
is just as culpable as showing it 
off. It is the sin of human respect. 
I do not expect to change the 
deeply rooted habits of my own 
generation. But one does plead 
earnestly for the benefit of those 
who come after us and who have 
to face an increasingly difficult 
world that we should admit open- 
ly our mistake in this matter. 


GERALD FLANAGAN (REV:) 


The Presbytery, Iver Heath, 
Buckinghamshire. 


THESE FANATICAL IRISH 


All is not well with Ireland yet. You gave me the money, 
you gave me the guns. But let me tell you that every house 
in Ireland is a house of prayer and when I bring these 
fanatical Irish before the muzzles of my guns, they hold 


up in their hands a string of beads and they never surrender 


—Oliver Cromwell, quoted in Cardinal D’Alton’s Lenten 
pastoral, 1954 
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The Vanishing Irish. Edited by 
John A. O’Brien. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1953. Price 4 dollars. 


Doctor John A. O’Brien, who is 
resident in Notre Dame _ Uni- 
versity, Indiana, deals with a 
genuine sociological problem in 
his symposium The Vanishing 
Irish. But it is already clear that 
the book, instead of bringing 
enlightenment, has provoked a 
mingled reaction of resentment 
and amusement. The resentment 
is justified because here a very 
serious theme is so mauled in the 
handling that it results in merely 
another lost opportunity. It is 
even more regrettable that The 
Vanishing Irish has now become 
a kind of vaudeville gag. 

“Today,’’ says Dr. O’Brien, 
“Treland is teetering perilously 
on the brink of near extinction’’— 
this is the kind of exaggeration 
which induces readers to throw 
aside his book. Many of the 
contributors take their tone from 
him and in addition to flogging 
their unmarried fellow country- 
men and women with unsparing 
words, they offer the merest 
trivialities of superficial observa- 
tion, random talk and ignorant 
newspaper correspondence as 
“proof” that the Irish race is 
nearing extinction. 

It was a fallacy to begin the 
statistical survey with the year 
1841, just prior to the worst 
catastrophe in our tormented 
history. Naturally the figures 
look terrible. The Famine of 
1847-48 took a million in death 
and several million in emigration 
during the subsequent decades. 
This is about as reasonable as 
enquiring into the depopulation 
of Naples after an eruption of 


Vesuvius. How is the present 
Republic of Ireland to be held 
accountable for the Famine ? The 
Editor protests his love for us and 
his desire for an objective dis- 
cussion of the problem. But 
how can we be convinced of the 
one, or embark on the other, when 
his method is so inhibitive ? 

It seems to me that directly a 
contributor wins our sympathy, 
Dr. O’Brien goes out of his way 
to alienate it. Here is an illus- 
tration of what I mean. I fully 
agree with Bryan MacMahon when 
he says that religious teaching 
could do more than it does 
towards fostering early marriages 
by a constructive, rather than a 
negative approach to ‘‘the great 
Sacrament.” This writer says: 
“Never can I recall there being 
placed before me the possibility 
of connubial happiness, the es- 
sential incompleteness of single 
man, or the essential incomplete- 
ness of single women.” But 
immediately my response is check- 
ed by the Editor’s handling of 
the same point: he quotes ‘a 
well known priest’”’ as saying : 


The enormous emphasis upon 
the so-called terrible danger of 
company keeping, the listing of 
it in the catechism as a danger 
to purity and as something to be 
confessed, and the thundering 
against it in pulpits are chiefly 
responsible for poisoning their 
minds against marriage and 
filling the country with bache- 
lors and spinsters. 


Again, on the dust-cover, ‘“‘the 
puritanic attitude that the Church 
instills’ is listed among the causes 
of the present unhealthy state of 
our community life. But that this 
over-statement is a fallacy is 
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proved by the fact that Protestant 
bachelors and spinsters if any- 
thing outnumber their Catholic 
counterparts. Protestant families, 
who appear to devote themselves 
quietly to their own extinction, 
can scarcely blame the Church, 
since they boast that they are 
beyond the orbit of its influence. 

I am convinced that our his- 
torical formation is responsible 
for what is now a serious problem 
in Ireland. The Papal Legate, 
Rinuccini, in his report of March 
1646, commenting on ‘‘the miser- 
able slavery” of our people, said : 
“They have imbibed a coldness of 
spirit and quietly accommodate 
themselves to the misery of the 
times.’’ This was before Cromwell, 
before the worst phase of the 
Penal Night. How much deeper 
had the canker not gone one 
hundred years later, two hundred 
years later! It is not difficult to 
understand what the Famine did 
to a people so conditioned. The 
late Aodh de Blacam wrote of 
“the racial despair that filled our 
people during the horror years of 
the Famine.” His words are 
quoted in the book under review 
by J. D. Sheridan, who says : 


... The despair of the Famine 
“years and after was a conviction 
‘that the race could not survive. 
The race did survive and the 
despair eased in time, but it has 
not completely disappeared even 
yet. It has left a stain of pessim- 
ism on the national character. 
For we are not, as is commonly 
supposed, a light-hearted peo- 
ple. We are a little bit afraid of 

life. 


Contemporary history shows 
that a diseased mentality was the 
biggest handicap against national 
recovery from the 1916 Rising 


right to the present day. Much 
more than thirty years of freedom 
are required to heal a psychic 
rot that is the produce of hundreds 
of vears. 

It is true that there is an un- 
fortunate streak in the Irishman’s 
make-up which prompts him to put 
material security above all other 
considerations ; which makes him 
shrink from assuming the normal 
responsibilities of manhood at 
the given moment and prompts 
him to turn his back on life 
itself. This mentality is part of 
the sad heritage of our history, 
just as are the obsolete traditional 


customs concerning marriage, still » 


observed in so many country 
districts, concerning the bride’s 
dowry, the settlement of the 
elders, the reprehensible attitude 
of so many Irish parents, who 
determinedly block their children’s 
marriages, the exaggerated esteem 
for security, especially landed 
security, the apathy about emi- 
gration, the property snobbery, 
the foolish smugness. It will take 
much more time and a good deal 
more effort than has yet been 
expended to combat this racial 
attitude. 

To end on a more cheerful note, 
at least the statistical gloom has 
been dispersed since this book was 
published. Dr. R. C. Geary, 
Director of the Central Statistics 
Office in Dublin, who supplied 
Dr. O’Brien with the statistics 
for reinforcing his arguments, now 
repudiates Dr. O’Brien’s con- 
clusions. If emigration could be 
stopped, an increase in population 
would be at once manifest, such is 
the fertility of the Irish when they 
marry at a normal age. In any 
event, the true statistical forecast 
—says the expert—points to re- 
covery rather than disappearance. 

ALICE CURTAYNE 
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Irish Catholic Directory and 
Almanac. With Complete Direc- 
tory in English. Dublin : James 
Duffy & Co. Pp. 798. Price 
12/6 (per post 13/9). 


Tue Directory for 1954, which was 
published in March, has been 
largely reset and embodies many 
changes. The use of a lighter 
and better quality paper has 
notably improved the proportions 
of the volume and in addition 
more tasteful typography has 
brightened the appearance of 
many of its pages. 

A change that will please very 
many is the restoration of the 
religious clergy to the alphabetical 
list of priests, which is now pre- 
faced by a useful and complete 
list of abbreviations. Perhaps the 
most helpful new feature is the 
treatment of the dioceses and 
parishes of Ireland. The crest of 
each diocese is attractively re- 
produced but it is unfortunate 
that no historical details are 
given, not even the patron saint of 
the diocese. The diocesan clergy 
are given by parishes and the 
improvement in lay out in this 
feature is particularly welcome. 
May we hope that future editions 
will give the important liturgical 
datum of the titular of the parish 
church? This is a matter of 
special importance in this Mariiin 
Year. It would be impossible to 
tell from the present Directory 
what Marian churches there are 
in any particular diocese. Yet 
it would be unjust, however, 
to lay the blame for this 
omission on the Directory alone. 
It would also make for ease in 
use if a link were made between 
the historic name of a parish and 
the present ‘‘seat’’ of the parish, 
town or village, where these are 
not identical. From the present 
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arrangement it is not evident 
at glance that  Aglish 


and Iniskeel, for example, are 
in fact Castlebar and Glenties. 

The listing of the regular clergy 
might with profit follow some 
logical order. That it does not do 
so will be clear from a study of 
p. XIII. The ordo, which is - 
described in the title of the book 
as the “Complete Directory in 
English,” is now confined to the 
directions for the Mass and gives 
no details concerning the Office. 
May we hope that this is a step 
towards the disappearance of this 
feature? Its tardy appearance 
and limited scope make its re- 
tention now less justifiable than 
ever. 

The reviewer will be pardoned 
for dwelling on some shortcomings 
where there is so much to praise. 
The marked improvement in this 
valuable year book must be wel- 
comed as a notable achievement 
for which the Editor and the 
publishers deserve our congratula- 
tions and thanks. Readers of this 
magazine will be gratified to see 
a serious effort made to keep so 
honoured a publication in line 
with the best. 

J. G. McGarry 


Preaching. A Symposium. ‘ork : 
The Mercier Press. Pp. 70. 
Price 5s. 


In The Furrow of June - 1951 
Father Se4n O’Riordan gave a 
summary of an article which had 
aroused much interest on the 
Continent under the title of ‘“The 
Sermon from the Point of View 
of the Listener.” The full text of 
the article has now been published 
by the Mercier Press together with 
comments by Hilda Graef, Michael 
De La Bedoyere, Malachy Carroll, 
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Alfred O’Rahilly and John M. 
Feehan, to form a very readable 
and entertaining symposium by 
lay folk on Preaching. 

No one will deny that the 
contributors have entered dan- 
gerous territory in which even 
angels must tread lightly and with 
circumspection. “Silens,’’ the 
anonymous #writer of the main 
article, is at pains to win our 
sympathetic consideration by his 
picturesque description of him- 
self as ‘‘a simple member of the 
faithful, one of the sheep, as the 
kindly ecclesiastical phrase would 
have it’? and he begs “‘to be al- 
lowed to take advantage of his 
sheep-like character, not to be 
smart but simply to bleat his 
pet ideas very sweetly.” In a 
brief space, however, ‘‘Silens’’ 
discards his sheep’s clothing and 
shows himself a discerning and 
sometimes merciless critic, as he 
points out a number of faults 
which he, as a member of the 
congregation, has observed in 
sermons—inaudibility, the use of 
archaic phrases, confusing formu- 
lae and ancient terms which mean 
little or nothing to our listeners, 
monotonous repetitions, excessive 
severity, too much preoccupa- 
tion with the sins of the flesh— 
“to congregations which are en- 
tirely mixed as to age and sex 
I see no reason at all for going 
into these matters in detail. 
Those who know all about them 
have no wish to hear it again and 
those who do not, ought not be 
learning about it in the course of 
a@ sermon.” Perhaps, however, 
“Silens” is speaking of faults 
which are noticeable only in 
Continental preaching! Even if 
this be so, we will still be interest- 
ed to read his comments on the 
difficulties of preaching and the 
many obstacles that a preacher 
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has to overcome before reaching 
the minds and hearts of his 
congregation. In an article where 
*“Don’ts” abound, the last one 
reads: “If the sermon is such 
a difficult thing, do not compli- 
cate its difficulties with arbitrary 
obstacles.” 

The other contributors to the 
symposium have the courage of 
their convictions and have refused 
to remain anonymous. Hilda 
Graef makes an appeal for ser- 
mons and preaching more in 
touch with the needs of the con- 
gregation, ‘‘in the way that Our 
Lord preached according to the 
circumstances of his time.’’ In 
making an earnest plea for careful 
preparation of the sermon, Miss 
Graef reminds us that harassed 
workmen, business men and house- 
wives, even if they should have the 
time, have very often not the 
inclination nor the education nor 
the taste for reading spiritual 
books, so that the weekly sermon 
is their only chance for learning 
more about their religion and its 
application to their daily lives. 
They need the solid food of 
spiritual teaching and food to 
fulfil its purpose adequately must 
be fresh and well-prepared. 

Malachy Carroll speaks of the 
preparation of a sermon as some- 
thing the preacher owes as a 
common courtesy (the italics are 
his) to his hearers. There is little 
evidence of courtesy in an article 
which begins with two stories in 
doubtful taste, insinuates that 
most preachers neglect to prepare 
their sermons, urges them to 
concentrate more on petty sins, 
“those rags and tatters in the 
bottom drawer which can have 
a penetrating odour all their own,”’ 
and to temper their eloquence 
to weather conditions. Mr. Carroll 
closes his contribution with a 
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short summary of a sermon that 
pleased him. 

Alfred O’Rahilly’s wide experi- 
ence has urged him to stress the 
need for clear and distinct speak- 
ing (‘‘the first requirement of a 
sermon is audibility’’) and also to 
deplore learning a sermon by 
heart. On this matter quot homi- 
nes tot sententiae. Professor 
O’Rahilly maintains that you can 
always detect a sermon that has 
been verbally memorised ;_ that 
there is something impersonal and 
mechanical about it. Many people 
will not agree. It is also debatable 
if the Professor is justified in 
demanding shorter sermons. While 
it is desirable that sermons be 
supplemented by encouraging 
pamphlets and Catholic papers, 
Hilda Graef has already warned 
us that people do not and will not 
read books on spiritual subjects. 


Michael De La Bedoyere con- 
fesses that the article by ‘‘Silens’”’ 
was the first piece of lay writing 
on preaching he had ever seen. 
Readers of this periodical were 
more fortunate: the subject had 
already been treated in the pages 
of The Furrow by Alice Curtayne, 
John D. Sheridan and Bryan 
McMahon. In the course of what 
is in effect an earnest and eloquent 
sermon, Count De La Bedoyere 
makes a plea for ‘preaching 
as an expression of the unity 
which binds the different func- 
tions within the one Church, 
which holds us all together by ties 
of charity in Christ ... Preaching 
is a lesson, an explanation, an 
encouragement, if mecessary a 
friendly warning, from the one 
who knows better to those who 
know less well. It demands the 
creation of an atmosphere within 
which people will want to hear 
just in the same way as the 
preacher wants to teach.” 
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The Editor’s summary brings 
the discussion to a close. The 
general tone of his remarks is 
reflected in his observation that 
most people can testify to the 
expressions of relief in a congrega- 
tion when no sermon has been 
preached. He gives a list of the 
faults he has observed in sermons 
—inaudibility (‘‘this is slovenly 
preaching and it is so unfair’’), 
routine, careless and _ slipshod 
sermonizing, reciting from mem- 
ory a sermon taken body and 
bones from a _ book, etc., etc. 
Among the remedies that he 
suggests are the use of a recording 
machine in the preparation of a 
sermon, fuller use of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the liturgy, solid dogma- 
tic instruction, which will not be 
merely half-digested excerpts from 
old seminary courses, language 
that is healthily modern without 
being cheap, flippant or flimsy. 

The Mercier Press are to be 
congratulated on publishing this 
symposium. Priests will find in it 
much that is stimulating, a few 
things that are amusing and one 
or two items that are frankly 
irritating. All this is to be expect- 
ed when a university professor, 
a@ journalist, a publisher and two 
other well-known Catholic writers 
give their views on how the good 
news and glad tidings that is the 
Gospel should be communicated 
to the faithful. 

MicHAkEL I. MoONEY 


Archivium Hibernicum: Irish 
Historical Records. Vol. XVII 
(1953). Maynooth. Price 15/- 
(10/- to members). 

THE latest number of the <Arch- 

ivium falls naturally into two 

sectiors. The first, contributed 
by Rev. F. M. Jones, C.SS.R., 
embraces a collection of documents 
relating to Father Ludovico Man- 


soni, S.J., who was appointed 
Nuncio to Ireland in 1601. Hugh 
O'Neill, who had petitioned Rome 
for the appointement of a Nuncio, 
was in favour of a Spaniard and 
a Franciscan, and the disaster 
of Kinsale, which took place 
whea Mansoni had aiready 
reached Spain on his way to 
Ireland, ended whatever hope he 
may have entertained of making 
a success of his mission. Father 
Jones publishes more than a 
third of Mansoni’s correspondence 
with Rome in the present issue, 
covering his stay in Valladolid 
from December 1601 to March 
1602. As the text of the letters is 
in Italian, each is preceded by 
a very useful summary of its 
contents in English. A further 
article presents some of the briefs 
issued to Mansoni on his departure 
from Rome, ccntaining the very 
wide facuities granted to him 
(already commented on by Father 
Jones jin I.T.Q. (1953) pp. 158-60) 
or introducing him to some of 
the more important personages he 
would meet in Ireland. 


In the second secticn (under 
independent pagination to allow 
its issue later as a separate 
volume) Rev. J. Brady continues 
his collection of references to 
Catholics and Catholicism in the 
eighteenth century Press. The 
present contribution covers the 
period from 30 April 1765 to 
23 December 1775, the documen- 
tation being much fuller than 
during the first part of the 
cevtury already published. Oc- 
cupying a front-stage position in 
the Catholic peasantry’s interests 
during this decade were Father 
Nicholas Sheehy’s execution and 
the Whiteboy troubles. A long 
fetter from an English visitor to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (1766) 
shows the Lough Derg pilgrimage 
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flourishing, if accompanied in 
his recital by some rites of 
doubtful authenticity. 

Besides its value as a bald 
record of deaths, disasters and 
recantations (whch seem the type 
of Cathclic news to which the 
papers gave most prominence), 
the whole collection contains much 
useful information for the social 
history of the period. We are 
introduced to such strange insti- 
tutions as a “ priest’s wedding ” 
(a party in honour of a youth 
about to embark on an eccles- 
iastical career, at which the 
guests made a contribution to- 
wards his education), and find 
ourselves in such odd quarters of 
old Dublin as Skinners’ Row, 
Dirly Lane and Hell. But a few 
other random extracts show that 
life has not changed so very . 
much: ... the many extravagant 
ballad singers which infest our 
streets (1766) . . . we learn from 
Cork that a number of Roman 
Catholics of that place are selling 
off their estates and effects in 
order to retire to America (1770) 
... the whole front of the gallery... 
is taken up every Sunday by half 
a dozen people . . . whilst the stairs 
leading to the gallery is crouded 
(1771) . . . those who were found 
begging at the church. door were 
sent to the House of Industry 
(1774). Such momentary glances 
at Catholic life in the Hidden 
Ireland give this issue of the 
Archivium an exceptional interest 


for all readers. 
Tomas O 


The Ear of God. Father Peyton’s 
Story of the Family Rosary. 
Dublin: Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds. 1954. Price 5/-. 


Tuis is the story of the Mayo lad 
who went to America to make his 
fortune by “buying and selling 
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houses.”” His only assets were a 
strong body, a simple mind and a 
deep faith. His body worked a 
steam-shovel to earn his daily 
bread. His simple mind brought 
him to Hollywood on a railroad 
reservation meant for someone 
else. Film stars of different creeds, 
a great network, and thousands 
of professional advertising men 
took his idea and made a radio 
and film programme that had 
nothing to ‘‘sell’” but family 
prayer. His deep faith led him to 
the altar and inspires every page 
of his story. 

As Father Peyton is visiting 
Ireland in May, we foresee this 
book being widely read. Nobody 
can read it and not marvel at 
the capabilities of one big, humble 
sincere man. 


Patrick McCKAVANAGH 


The Scale of Perfection. Walter 
Hilton. Translated into Modern 
English with introduction and 
notes by Dom Gerard Sitwell, 
O.S.B. London: Burns Oates. 
1953. Pp. 316. Price 18/- 


Progress in the Religious Life. 
Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Dub- 
lin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 
1953. Pp. 128. Price 9/6d. 


Perfection is for You. Thomas J. 


Higgins, S.J. Milwaukee : 
Bruce Publishing Co. 1953. 
Pp. 271. $4.25. 


Tue Scale of Perfection was for- 
tunate in its beginnings, having 
for its first printer Wynkyn de 
Worde, who in 1494 published it 
at the request of Margaret Beau- 
fort, mother of King Henry VII, 
to whose discerning patronage we 
also owe the first printed edition 
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of the Imitation of Christ. Its 
author’s reputation was so great 
that after his death the author- 
ship of the Imitation, then cir- 
culating in England as Musica 
Ecclesiastica, was attributed to 
him, but little is known of his 
life except that he was an Augus- 
tinian canon who had once been 
a hermit. His Scale of Perfection, 
written for the guidance of a 
female hermit or anchoress, dis- 
plays to a degree unusual for the 
time a combination of the lucidity 
of the scholar with the practical 
teaching of a man with a deep | 
understanding of human nature. 
His purpose in writing is to 
help the anchoress ‘“‘to turn both 
internally and externally to God 
and conform herself to His like- 
ness.’’ On a foundation of humili- 
ty, “the first and last of all 
virtues,’ firm faith and a deter- 
mination only to please God she 
is to build a spiritual edifice by 
prayer and mortification. In 
prayer—the seeking for God— 
the first discovery made by the 
soul is its own sinfulness and the 
consequent effort to destroy the 
roots of sin, especially. self-love, 
and re-form God’s image there 
entails mortification. This re- 
formation may be partial, “reform 
of faith’—when people set their 
wills firmly against mortal sin. . 
and observe the commandments of 
God”; or progressing further 
to the “reform of the soul in 
faith and feeling,” they at length 
experience the freedom of the 
soul “from the attraction of 
movements ‘of sensuality and the 
desires of worldly pleasure” and 
become aware of the workings of 
grace in the soul “by the power 
of the Holy Ghost.” This last is 
Hilton’s striking conception of 
contemplation and to it he devo- 
tes the latter portion of his book. 


Fortunate in patron and printer, 
the Scale has also attracted editors 
of the calibre of Dom Noctinger 
and Evelyn Underhill and in this 
high company the editor of this 
edition, Dom Gerard Sitwell, 
O.S.B., takes honourable place. 
His explanatory and elucidatory 
notes are the finest I have seen, 
models of unobtrusive editing, 
and his modern English trans- 
lation of the work is nothing but 
masterly. He deserves our deepest 
gratitude for making more widely 
known a book which every reader 
will concur with Margaret Beau- 
fort, its first admirer, in describ- 
ing as ‘‘this heavenly book, more 
precious than gold.” 


Turning from The Scale to the 
books by Father Kelly and Father 
Higgins is like closing a volume 
of Hakluyt’s Voyages and opening 
Baedeker. We leave the fascinat- 
ing realm of the partly unexplored 
for the less exciting territory 
where signposts and directions 
meet us every mile; indeed 
Father Kelly, writing on religious 
poverty, gives very practical ad- 
vice on travelling and the choice 
of hotels. The theme of the three 
books is perfection or union with 
God, but the treatment of the 
modern writers in its detailed 
practicality is complementary to 
that in The Scale. Father Kelly 
wisely writes: ‘‘Undoubtedly the 
soul which never raises its eyes 
above details will not soar very 
high. But, on the other hand, the 
soul which keeps its eyes lifted 
up the whole time is in danger of 
stumbling over some common- 
place obstacle. Whether he 
treats of progress in the three 
ways, in mental prayer, in the 
vows or of progress in general 
and its aids, Father Kelly shows 
a judicious and skilful blending 
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of the general and particular, the 
abstract and the practical. ‘‘What 
souls require ... is love to make 
them keep God’s commandments, 
and the commandments as the 
proof and occasion of growth of 
their love.” 

Father Higgins, writing for a 
wider audience, achieves a similar 
mingling of the theoretical and 
practical in his chapters on Per- 
fection, Humility, Charity, Prayer, 
Mortification and Generosity. 
Right through his book, some- 
times a shade too obvious and 
smelling of the lamp, is a sub- 
stratum of sound metaphysics 
and solid theological teaching. 
“Although,” he writes, ‘‘ascetical 
teaching which makes no appeal 
to the heart is worthless, never- 
theless the approach to the pious 
heart ought not to be after the 
current manner of winning friends 
and influencing people.” That is 
well said and needed saying : too 
much of spiritual literature proves 
ephemeral and second class be- 
cause of its exclusively emotional 
appeal. Perfection Is for You 
demands from the reader more 
than surface mental attention. 
Another point worthy of mention 
is the number and excellence of 
the quotations from the Fathers, 
skilfully introduced into the text. 
“You will be silent, if you have 
ceased to love,” says St. Augus- 
tine on Prayer. ‘The chill of 
charity is the silence of the heart : 
the flame of charity is the clamour 
of the heart. If charity always 
remains, you ever make clamour ; 
if you ever make clamour, you 
desire ; if you always desire, you 
are mindful of [eternal] rest.” 
‘Next to the originator of a good 
sentence,” wrote Emerson, ‘“‘is 
the first quoter of it.” 


EDWARD FLYNN 
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The 1954 edition of the 
American National Catholic Alma- 
nac (St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, 
N.J., 2 dollars) contains a wealth 
of information about the history, 
personalities, activities and achi- 
evements of the Church in the 
U.S.A. In addition there are the 
texts of several recent important 
Papal statements. 


Order and Law (Aegidius Doolan, 
O.P., 8.T.M., Dominican Publica- 
tions, St. Saviour’s, Dublin. Price 
12/6) is a popular but accurate 
exposition of St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on Law, Justice and Property. 
The author quotes easily from 
contemporary writers as diverse 
as Jacques Maritain and Stephen 
Leacock and this gives freshness 
and actuality to the exposition. 
But it is obvious that he is most 
at home with the text of St. 
Thomas and it is here that he 
shows his mastery ; the chapter 
on “The Use of Private Property,” 
for instance, can be read with 
profit by any student of Thomism. 


Messrs Longmans have pub- 
lished an attractive and cheap (348 
pp., price 7/6) edition of Cardinal 
Newman’s classic Meditations and 
Devotions, which was first pub- 
lished in 1893, three years after 
his death. Father Henry Tris- 
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tram, Cong. Orat., the well known 
Newman scholar, has written an 
introduction for this edition. 


The Year that Made the Day. 
(British Broadcasting Corporation. 
London: Broadcasting House. 
6/-.). Magnificent is the only 
word to describe the B.B.C.’s 
handling of the Coronation day 
last year, and for those who would 
like to know something of the 

planning, organisation and opera- 
tion of the broadcasts, this book, 
excellently illustrated, will pro- 
vide plenty of interesting informa- 
tion. 


In the United States chaplains 
of three of the best known depart- 
ments of the specialised apos- 
tolate, The Young Christian Stu- 
dents, The Christian Family 
Movement (readers will recall 
Father Weber’s article on CFM in 
the October Furrow) and the 
Young Christian Workers, have 
agreed on an excellent plan—to 
pool theirexperience and air thei r 
practical difficulties and successes 
through the medium of a quar- 
terly magazine. The first number 
of Priests’ Bulletin appeared to- 
wards the end of 1953 (638 
Deming Place, Chicago 14. Price 
2 dollars a year), brightly edited - 
and with lively illustrations. 


PURITY OF WORSHIP 
The movement within the Church to restore the purity 
of its worship and to free it from vulgarities and sentimen- 
talities and squalid bric-a-brac is of theological and not 
merely of aesthetic importance. 


—GERALD VANN, O.P., The Water and the Fire 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Some of the books listed here will be reviewed in later issues.) 


Mgr. Canon, G. D. Smith. Mary’s Part in Our Redemption. Revised 
Edition. London: Burns Oates. 1954. Pp. 191. Price 12/6. 


Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. S. Jelsma, Rev. K. Van de Lisdonk. 
The Triptych of the Kingdom. Edited by Rev. John Greenwood. 
London: Sands. 1954. Pp. 490. Price 15/-. 


Gregorio Maranon. Antonio Perez. London: Hollis & Carter. 1954, 
Pp. 382. Price 42/-. 


John M. Oesterreicher. Walls are Crumbling. Seven Jewish Philoso- 
phers Discover Christ. With a Foreword by Jacques Maritain. 
London: Hollis and Carter. 1953. Pp. 362. Price 30/-. 


Rev. Michael P. Kelly. Belfast’s Mater Hospital: Why the Present 
Position. Belfast: P. Quinn & Co., 36/38 Church Street. 1954. 
Pp. 16. Price 3d. 


ed. Sitracha Beinidictineacha Ermeton-sur-Bient. Céad Leabhar na 
bPaisti. Glenstal, Co. Limerick: Benedictine Fathers. 1954, 
Pp. 47. n.p.g. 

Hugh Kelly, S.J. God, Our Father. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 
1954. Pp. 109. Price 6/-. 


Father Edmund, C.P. Retreat for the Sick. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
Ltd. 1954. Pp. 30. Price 6d. 

Joseph E. Haley. Accent on Purity. Chicago: Fides Publishers. 
Pp. 96. n.p.g. 

Vincent J. Giese. The Apostolic Itch. Chicago: Fides Publishers. 
1954. Price 2 dollars, 75 cents. 


R. P. Mellet, O.P. La Pénitence, Sacrament d’amitié. Collection ‘‘Etu- 
des Religeuses.’”’ Bruxelles: La Pensée Catholique. 1954. 
Pp. 94. Price 27 frs. belg. 

Maurice Fraigneux. Pie XII et le monde actuel. Collection ‘Etudes 
Religeuses.”’ Bruxelles: La Pensée Catholique. 1954. Pp. 
182. Price 54 frs. belg. 
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